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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


= 
GREAT political change has occurred since our last issue. 
It has been understood for many months past that Lord 
Salisbury, who is said to be suffering from a loss of physical 
energy, desired to resign, but it was supposed that his actual 
yesignation would be postponed until the recovery of the King. 
On Monday, however, it was officially announced that the 
Premier had on the previous Friday tendered his resignation to 
the King, that the resignation had been accepted by his Majesty, 
who offered the retiring Minister a Dukedom, which was 
declined, and that Mr. Balfour, after consultation with Mr. 
Ohamberlain, had accepted the Premiership. As no one 
objected, much less resisted, and as Mr. Balfour has not to 
seek a re-election, the new arrangement, though it is a transfer 
of the supreme direction of the Empire, was effected as easily 
as a transfer of Consols. That is a very wonderful thing, if 
you think of it, and speaks volumes for the easy w orking of 
our rather cumbrous institutions. In appearance, of course, 
the change has been effected by Royal authority alone, but it 
must have been agreed to by the Governing Committee, 
whose members would otherwise have resigned, and have been 
known to be approved by the majority in Parliament, with 
whom ultimate power rests. There is, it is well known, no 
opposition among the people, with whom Mr. Balfour, though 
he is not yet as thoroughly understood as he will be, is dis- 
tinctly persona grata, 


The reception of the news in the House of Lords was a little 
conventional, the Duke of Devonshire, as the new leader of 
the party in that House, making the announcement in very 
simple and direct terms; while Lord Spencer only expressed 
the regret of both parties at Lord Sulisbury’s retirement. 
Even Lord Rosebery was not eloquent, though he said with 
somes feeling that on the disappearance of so great a figure 
party lines were necessarily effaced. In the Commons, how- 
ever, there was a striking scene, both parties being warm in 
their reception of Mr. Balfour, who was so cordially congratu- 
lated by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman that he was scarcely 
able to speak from emotion. He subsequently pronounced a 
warm eulogium on the retiring Premier, which was re-echoed 
hy the Liberal leader in terms even, if possible, more apprecia- 
tive. This incident has attracted great attention on the 
Continent, 


and it is everywhere allowed that it could have 








occurred only in Great Britain. That is perfectly true; but 
the reason is not only our freedom from rancour and superior 
self-control. British internal quarrels do not affect the founda- 
tions of politics. Hanoverians and Jacobites could not, though 
equally Englishmen, have exhibited all that amenity, nor should 
we, if ever the rights of the dynasty or the continuance of the 
Constitution were brought by events into serious question. 


On Monday Mr. Balfour presided over a meeting of the 
Unionist party called in order to hear the announcement of 
his appointment to the position of Prime Minister. After Mr. 
Balfour had dwelt upon the loss to the party caused by Lord 
Salisbury’s resignation, he spoke with great tact, good taste, 
and good feeling on his own position. He dwelt on the 
kindness of his colleagues to him, on the resignation of Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, and on the further changes which would 
be inevitable; but he added that if there were changes in the 
headquarters staff, there was none in the objective of the opera- 
tions. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, in speaking of his resignation, 
mentioned that two years ago he had for personal reasons 
expressed to Lord Salisbury his desire to be relieved of office. 
He had only remained at the Prime Minister's urgent 
request. He was still anxious to go, and was only retaining 
his office a little longer in order to show how strongly he 
felt the sense of loyalty to the new leader of the party. 
The Duke of Devonshire’s speech was both cordial and 
dignified, and was in one particular of some interest, 
for he publicly laid it down that “except under the most 
exceptional circumstances it is most fitting that the leader 
of the party in the House of Commons should also be the 
responsible head of the Government.” Considering that we 
have had only two years of non-Peer Premiership during the 
last seventeen years, such language is of considerable constitu- 


tional importance. After the Duke of Devonshire had 
finished his speech, Mr. Austen Chamberlain read a warm 
tribute to Mr. Balfour from his father,—a letter which 


expressed in the strongest way the pride and pleasure with 
which the writer welcomed Mr. Balfour as leader. 

That Mr. Balfour will find it wise and necessary to recon- 
struct his Cabinet is universally admitted. Already the resig- 
nations of Sir Michael Hicks Beach and Lord Cadogan are 
announced, and it seems certain that Lord James of Hereford 
and Lord Ashbourne will follow their example, and most 
probable that the Lord Chancellor will also choose this oppor- 
tunity to retire, and to recognise the popular desire for the 
infusion of new blood into the Administration. No doubt he 
has proved a most able Chancellor and has won universal praise 
from lawyers for his judgments, but he may very well feel 
that he has earned his right to rest. This would leave five 
posts in the Cabinet to be filled. That Sir Robert Finlay 
would become Lord Chancellor cannot be doubted. He is 
the most distinguished living lawyer not on the Bench, and he 
would bring to the Cabinet a wise and liberal mind. The 
legal patronage would be sure to be admirably administered 
by him, and he would not fail to act as a sound and prudent 
adviser in all cases of doubt and difficulty,—a most impor- 
tant function, and one that of right belongs to the lawyer 
in the Cabinet. 





Should it prove impossible for Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
to continue as Chancellor of the Exchequer, which seems 
certain, we trust that Mr. Balfour may be induced to follow 
the example of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Gladstone and be his own 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. As we had occasion to point 
out not long ago, there are many very weighty reasons for 
closely linking the power of the purse with the supreme power. 
All policies depend in the long run on money, and unless the 
choice of policy and the final control of the Administration 
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are in the same hands as tuose which hold the purse-strings, 
we are apt to get a certain dislocation in the work of govern- 
ment. Sometimes a policy is adopted without sufficient thought 
as to the cost, and the Treasury has to pay the bill because 
the country is committed. At other times the best policy is 
not adopted because the Treasury vetos the necessary proposals 
absolutely. It will be said, we presume, that no one man can 
lead the House, act as Premier, and be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but we doubt whether the plea is really as sound 
as it looks. If the Prime Minister is himself Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he can settle many problems between the 
Treasury and the Departments quicker than if he has to act as 
a kind of arbitrator between the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Departments. It is often far quicker to doa thing 
yoursell than to discuss how it is to be done with two other 


Lope 
people. 


Who will succeed Lord Cadogan xs Viceroy has not yet 
heen determined. Possibly Mr. Balfour will prefer the plan 
which obtained in his own ease, and the new Viceroy will not be 
in the Cabinet,—Iveland being represented there by the Chief 
Secretary. We should doubt also if the Irish Lord 
Chancellor will be found in the new Cabinet. It would 
be wise to reduce the numbers of the Cabinet, and it 
cannot be said that the presence of the Irish Lord Chancellor 
is im any way a necessity. Among the younger men who, it is 
confidently asserted, will find places in the Cabinet are Mr. 
Vyndham and Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Mr. 
George Wyndham, in spite of the dead set made against him 
by both sides in Ireland, has shown very considerable ability, 
and especially in debate. Mr. Austen Chamberlain has also 
proved both an able administrator and a rising ‘* House-cf- 
Commons man.” He is always well listened to by the House, 
and apparently reulises the right way in which to humour and 
manage uw deliberative Assembly. As to reconstruction 
generally, we must express the hope that Mr. Balfour will 
yeduce the size of the Cabinet in numbers, and reduce also its 
aggregate ot years by introducing young men,—and by young 
men we do not mean, as so many politicians scem to mean, 


George 





men under sixty, but men under fifty. 

The King is progressing towards convalescence in a most 
satisfactory manner. The wound is healing so rapidly that 
ihe doctors see no further necessity for issuing daily 
bulletins; and on Tuesday his Majesty was carefully removed 
to his yacht at Cowes, where he can sleep practically in the 
epenair. The King likes life on the water, and the weather 
has evidently determined to show him every indulgence. He 
is now permitted to read letters, and can, therefore, transact 
any indispensable business. His Majesty's renewed health, 
hesides heing eratifyine to the country, will greatly facilitate 


the reconstruction of the Cabinet. It is now stuted semi- 
officially that the Coronation is fixed for August 9th, and that 
although the service in the Abbey will be curtailed. the pro- 
cession which was to precede the ceremonial will take place. 
His Majesty, to please his subjects, consents for that day to 


} “hy ot 
be worn out, 


The new French Premier, M. Combes, is fighting the Roman 
Catholic Church through the police, which is a grave mistake. 
The unauthorised Orders have transferred their two thousand 
echools nominally to laymen, and demand that if they are 
interfered with it shail be after trial and sentence by the 
Courts. AM. Combes. however, as Minister of the Interior, 
insists that the legal question is settled, and has ordered 
notices to be served on them to close within the week. This 
violent measure will 
the Radical Deputies, if asked, would banish all monks without 
compensation; but it arouses bitter resentment among ardent 
Roman Catholics, and will increase their zeal for the overthrow 
of the Republic. It is, moreover, a stupid kind of persecution. If 
the Government thinks it indispensable to close the religious 
schools throughout France, it should license them, and 
charge heavily for the licenses. They would soon begin to die 


not endanger M. Combes’s majority, as 


aWay. 


The Vatican has not succeeded in its negotiations with 
Washington about the Philippines. The friars of the great 
Orders, who have large property there, are detested by the 
Filipinos, and the American Government were anxious that 
they should be withdrawn. They offered extravagantly 











liberal terms, and it seemed at first as if they would i 
accepted; but a Committee of Cardinals appointed to examing 
the affair contained a majority of friars, and the clause pledg 
ing the Papacy to their withdrawal was rejected as implying 
a slur upon the Orders. The American Commissioner, jf, 
Taft, was immediately withdrawn, and it is believed that the 
American Government will act without further consideration 
for Roman feeling. The friars, in fact, will be deported 
as dangerous to the restoration of order in the islands, anj 
will receive only the bare value of their property. The baljes 
in the Vatican is that the friars have a right under the Treaty 
of Paris to “ pursue their occupation”; but it is most unlikely 
that Sefor Sagasta, who is pledged to restrain the Orders at 
home, will engage in a diplomatic quarrel for their sake, whijs 
in America itself it is held as dogma that every Church jn gy 
American possession must be finally disestablished. The only 
feeling in favour of the Orders will be as to their compensating, 





The King of Italy, who is visiting Russia, appears to have 
been warmly received by the Czar, though at the State 
banquet at Peterhof the speeches were unusually con. 
ventional. The visit is watched with some jealousy both jy 
Germany and Austria, the idea being that negotiations 
might be commenced which would greatly affect the future 
of the Balkans, The Queen of Italy is a Montenegrin 
Princess, and all Italians look upon Albania as a reversion 
of their own. There is no evidence, bowever. to Justify 
these apprehensions, and it is more probable that the King 
of Italy desires only to make the acquaintance of the 
Russian Court. He is atso to visit Berlin, and he would 
visit Vienna but that there are difficulties connected with 
the special relations of the Austrian Court with the Vatican, 
The Pope is strong in Austria, and Leo XIII. would neve; 
forgive a Hapsburg who “called” in Rome upon the “ usurp. 
ing” Savoyard. 


The emotion of loyalty at first manifested by the Boers js 
said to be exhausting itself, many of them exhibiting a decidedly 
sullen temper. They are angry at the cession of certain dis. 
iricts of the Transvaal to Natal, and wt the slowness with 


| which the work of repatriation is accomplished. Symptoms 


of a desire to boycott the Scouts, or Boers who jcined the 
English, are also manifested, and altogether the feeling in 
Pretoria is reported as much less hopeful. It is unnecessary 
to attach much importance to these symptoms, which are 
perfectly natural and excusable in a conquered country, and 
have not entirely disappeared even yet in Alsace-Lorraine, 
The foible of young communities is hurry. There will, of 
course, be order from the beginning, amid which the English 
settlements will grow numerous and large, and the 
Boers themselves will become prosperous, but it will 
be a generation before a kind of sullenness dies out, 
Jacobitism lasted sixty years, but during that time it only 
once became a political danger, and it never was a social one. 
The squires scowled at each other, but they intermurried, and 
traded together, and readily accepted commissions and con- 
tracts—especially coutracts—from the Crown. Meanwhile, we 
must be as lenient and just us possible, only taking care that 
the loyalists, especially the Scouts, do not suffer for their 
loyalty. Their prototypes in America were disgracefully 
abandoned; but then we had no power within the United 


States. 


The Austrian Government watches the attempts which the 
German Emperor is making to cultivate good relations with 
Great Britain with somewhat mixed feelings. It is pleased, 
of course, that its great ally should be persona yrafu any- 
where, but it rather misses the special and almost sepurate 
friendship which for years united Great Britain and 
Austria. The Information, therefore, describes the German 
Emperor's efforts with covert ridicule, and while 
admitting that they are successful with King Edward, 
doubts if Mr. Balfour will ever be as Germanophil as Lord 
Salisbury has been. And then it publishes a list of German 
caricatures of eminent Englishmen! Thut is perhaps hardly 
fair fighting, as the Court of Berlin did not encourage the 
caricatures; but the incident is worth recording, as one 
evidence among many that the bond between Berlin and 
Vienna is one rather of the head than the heart. “I regard 
her as a sister, of course,’ says Thackeray when anxious to 
describe the most extreme bitterness of feminine jealousy ; and 
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the Information winds up its rather malicious criticism with 
yas sentence: “The pacific intentions of the Hmperor 
William do equal honour to his head and heart.” 





Lord Kitchener returned to England on Saturday last, and 
after receiving the freedom of the borough at Southampton, 
hich he acknowledged in an adroit speech, enjoyed in London 
the kind of welcome which stands with us for the honour of a 
triumph. He was met at Paddington by it brilliant military j 
cavalcade, which included the Prince of Wales, the Duke ot 
Connaught, Lord Roberts, the Minister of War, and every 
vreat officer in London, and was accompanied by representa- 
tive detachments from all the Colonial and Indian forces 
sathered to swell the pomp of the Coronation. The cavalcade 
moved on, through scores of thousands of cheering citizens, to 
St, James’s Palace, where the General was welcomed by the 
Prince of Wales, who made a pleasant little speech on the satis- 
faction felt by the King in “the patience, tenacity, and skill” 
which he had displayed in South Africa, He was then taken to 
Buckingham Palace to see the King, who from his sick couch 
congratulated him warmly and invested him with the Order 
of Merit, and then he was allowed to rest in a house in 
Belgrave Square. Such celebrations are doubtless incentives 
to exertion, for even Nelson felt inspired by the thought of 
Westminster Abbey ; but one wonders a little what we should do 
with a general who had done great service but happened to be 
personally unpopular, Fancy the cavaleade moving under a 
storm of hisses, 2s might have happened to Clive. It is un- 
likely, for victory charms the people, but it might occur. 





In the House of Commons on Thursday Sir Edward Grey 
did Sir Redvers Buller the great disservice of bringing his 
case forward, on the plea that Sir Redvers Buller had been 
placed in an unfair position by the partial and unexplained 
publication of selected telegrams sent by or received by him. 
Though Sir Edward Grey is a master of persuasive speaking, 
and though he used his great Parliamentary abilities to the 
fall to put the case for the man he was defending in the best 
possible light, it will, we think, be found that the verdict of 
impartial minds is against him on the allegation that the 
Government treated General Buller harshly or unjustly. In 
our view, they treated him, till he made his notorious “ spy” | 
speech, with an indulgence which amounted to weakness 
and neglect of the public interest. After the speech, and 
the evidence it afforded of Sir Redvers Buller’s judg- 
ment, discretion, and views of military discipline, they 
took the only possible course in dismissing him. 





Lest we should fail to represent Sir Edward Grey's conten- 
tions fairly by any abstract of our own, we will quote textually 
his samming-up of the chief points in his case :-—* In the first 
place, his [General Buller’s] first simple demand to publish the 
correct version of the telegram from him to the officer under his 
command, not without provocation, but after a garbled version 
had already been made public, is refused; secondly, when leave 
is. granted to publish the telegram, other telegrams for which 
he has never asked are sent to him, with strict instructions to 
publish them all together textually as they stand; and when 
he protests that that is not a fair selection, the reply of the 
War Office is that he can have nothing more, that he can take 
his choice whether he publishes them or not, and that the | 
correspondence must be broken off; thirdly, all through this 
matter there has been either a leakage or a publication of 
everything unfavourable to Sir Redvers Buller, while every- 
thing necessary to judge his conduct in a true light and in its 
proper perspective, and the situation in which he was placed, 
has been withheld.’ 


Of Mr. Brodrick’s answer we may say that on the whole it 
was sound and conclusive against the plea of untair treatment. 
As to Mr. Brodrick’s defence of the Government, we think that ; 
it may be admitted as regards the keeping of Sir Redvers Buller | 
in the field after the Colenso incidents. They had, he declares ! 
in effect, no one in South Africa whom they could trust better 
than Sir Redvers Buller, and they could not send a successor 
intime. But if we somewhat doubtfully admit this argument, 
we cannot possibly admit that the Secretary of State for War, 
knowing all the facts, ought to have sent Sir Redvers Buller 
first back to Aldershot, and then given him the command of the 





| and conspiracies. 


First Army Corps. When Sir Redvers Buller had returned to 
England, he should not have been further employed. 

Throughout his speech Sir Edward Grey dwelt upon an 
alleged “leakage” to the Press of information unfavourable 
to Sir Redvers Buller. In our judgment, there is no good 
ground for this innuendo, and Sir Edward Grey was, we 
think, most ill-advised to use it. The Spectator was accused 
hy Sir Redvers Buller of having been specially unfair and 
rancorous in its attacks on him. Yet in our “attacks "— 
4.é., in our protest against his being given the command 
of the First Army Corps—we were most careful to 
base our contention on Sir Redvers Buller’s public form 
and on the public documents. We mentioned as 2 matter 
of news the story of the heliogram, but we pointedly 
refrained from using it as an argument against General 
Buller’s appointment. In truth, the plea of unfair “ leakage “ 
is “on all fours” with Sir Redvers Buller’s plea as to spies 
A case that cannot stand without such 
buttresses is seldom a sound one. 


We must indeed protest emphatically against the whole 
of the suggestions which underlie Sir Edward Grey's asser- 
tion that Sir Redvers Buller was cruelly and unfairly 
assailed by the Press. The suggestions have no foundation. 
There is, in truth, nothing in the whole course of the last 
three years of which the Press have a greater right to be 


} proud than the way in which Sir Redvers Buller was treated 


by them. They could not have refrained from their criticisms 
of him without the gravest dereliction of public duty. As far 
as was consistent with that public duty they treated Sir 
Redvers Buller with the utmost courtesy and consideration. 
Even when he gave them an excuse for vituperation by his 
“spy” speech they refrained from retorting in kind. Their 
action as regards Sir Redvers Buller is a matter which the 
English Press may well contemplate with unalloyed satisfac- 
tion. Sir Edward Grey's Motion was lost by 138 (236 to 98). 


The feeling of sympathy with Italy and all things Italian 
which has characterised England since our Elizabethan poets 
bused their plots on Italian novels, and no Englishman 


| thought himself a man of the world unless he had “swum 


in a gondola”—~a feeling maintained by our Virtuosi and 
Dilettante in the eighteenth century, and increased first hy 
the devotees of Byron and Shelley, and then by the friends of 
Italian liberty and union—was most emphatically illustrated 
when the news reached London on Monday that the in- 
comparable Campanile of St. Mark was no more, but lay a 
mass of ruins SO ft. high on the floor of the Piazza. People 
spoke and felt as if they had sustained a personal loss. Truly, 
it is a loss to the world. There was nothing more magnifi- 
cently graceful than the great ribbed Campanile of light- 
brown brick which soared aloft in its majesty and apparent 
strength. Weare glad to say that the Campanile in its fall 
did not injure St. Mark's or the Doge’s Palace, and that the 
only important building hurt, but that not seriously, is the 
Royal Palace. It haus been determined to rebuild the tower. 
There is no reason ugainst such # course, as the building 
depended for its beauty, not upon ornament, but on effects 
which can be repeated without difficulty as long us the old 
plan, as it of course will be, is exactly followed. We trust 


| that sufficient money will be subscribed throughout Europe 
|and Americu to make the execution of the work worthy of 


Venice. 


The Spectator Competition for Rifle Clubs was carried out 
at Bisley on Thursday under most encouraging circumstances, 


thirty-four clubs having entered for the Competition, and 


some hundred and sixty riflemen actually taking part in the 
shooting. The first prize of five Service rifles fell to the 
Henley-on-Thames Club, the second prize of two Service rifles 
to the Altear Club, and the third of one Service rifle to the 
Scarborough Club. The interest taken in the competi- 
tion is a proof of what a strong hold the rifle club movement 
has tuken on the country. We most heartily congratulate the 
winning clabs on the good shooting of their teams. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 95}, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
a 
LORD SALISBURY’S RESIGNATION. 

° grees in silence, without a jar, with no uprear in 
Parliament and no popular demonstration, the com- 
mand of that huge barque, the British Empire, has been 
transferred from one hand to another. The ship moves 
on undisturbed, the crew are al] at iheir stations, there is 
no sign of alarm, no thought that the course will be 
altered, the speed decreased, or the destination changed. 
It is a marvellous testimony to the order which reigns on 
board, and all the more so because the Captain who dis- 
appears was no mere figurehead. It has often been our 
duty to point out that Lord Salisbury interfered with his 
officers too little, that he was too content while great 
blunders were avoided, that he did not exact from his 
subordinates either sufficient unity or a sufficient display 
of the full measure of their powers. Nevertheless, Lord 
Salisbury was an excellent Captain. All on board, pas- 
sengers no less than crew, critics as well as those who were 
content, felt that under him the ship was safe, that 
nothing rash would be attempted, that no clear duty 
would be shirked, that rocks would be avoided without 
diminution of speed, that above all mutiny was impossible. 
A conviction of that kind is a source of strength as well 
as contentment, even if the Captain is asleep in his cabin. 


It would be foolish to describe Lord Salisbury as the | 
vreatest of our Premiers sinee the Revolution; but with | 
the pussible exception of Lord Beaconstield, he has probably | 
been the most intellectual, the man who has had the widest | 
outlook, who has distinguished most clearly between fact and | 


the appearance of fact, who has displayed in the highest 


degree the sense of proportion. This quality, often wanting | 
| London, and now marches her colonies there with ours 


even in menwith Lord Salisbury’s intellectual strength, was 
the explanation of much of the displeasure he occasionally 
caused. It is the weakness of our time to consider every 
question great, to pant for reforms which are insignificant, 
to groan over dangers which may never occur, to believe 
that all the evils of life can be cured if only somebody will 
ass some never specified law. Lord Salisbury was 
absolutely free of that weakness; and as he always told 
the truth, and had a habit from early training of telling it 
in the style of a Saturday Reviewer instead of wrapping 
it up in smooth platitudes, he sometimes created an 
irritation which made his opponents writhe, and induced 
his friends to call him “* indisereet.” On the other hand, 
we cannot recall an indiscreet proposal of which the 
originator was Lord Salisbury. He probably did not 


do, and being intellectually brave, he let that unbelief 
occasionally be seen: but he knew the great experiment 


. . . } 
believe in democracy any more than other reflective men | 
| 


was inevitable, and worked with it as the first condition of | 


political life, even, as we read his action, tormenting | 
himself with an unwieldy Cabinet in order that every 
section of effort in which important classes were interested 
should be represented. [is argued that he made no great 
internal improvements: but how many has he resisted 
for which opinion was ready? It is said that he did 
nothing for temperance, or education, or ihe housing 
of the people; but on which of these great subjects has 
he taken a backward step, or on which of them has | 
opinion become sufficiently solidified to be a base for | 
striking action? Lord Salisbury thought the country 
would grow in prosperity if only let alone; he let 
it alone with a tenacity like Walpole’s, and it has 
grown marvellously under his serene régime. It has not 
been his fault, though it has often been his misfortune, 
that for the moment serenity seems to Radicals to 
have in it something of the nature of sin. They would 
rather be accused of fussiness than of folly, and they rated 
as “lethargic” a man who was only calm. The country 
under him has had nearly seventeen years of internal 














peace. 

It is, however, by his conduct of foreign affairs that 
Lord Salisbury will be judged, and in this department he 
has been both active and successful. We think ourselves 
that he has vielded too easily to the tradition of the Foreign 
Office as to our best policy with Russia, and believe that 
had he been more determined he would have framed 
and established a modus vivendi which would for a genera- 
tion have secured peace in Asia. We dislike as much as 





ee 
ever the entanglement with Japan, but we must admit 
t 


| granted—which we cannot grant—that Russia is the 


enemy, that that Alliance gives us a position of tremendous 
strength in the Far East. Judged from the consistently 
anti-Russian standpoint, it was a great diplomatic stroke 
He has also succeeded in the much more dificult 
task of avoiding quarrels with Germany, which, ruled 
for the moment by an erratic and “ difficult” man of 
genius, has at all events seemed to seek at our expense 
a Colonial Empire, to share with us the dominion of 
the seas, and to be first in the endless race for 
commercial supremacy. On half-a-dozen occasions a 
rash man or a nerveless man might have brought 
us into premature collision with the new Power, pot 
perhaps evoked a coalition egainst Great Britain ; but Lord 
Salisbury has steered the ship well, and we emerge from 4 
situation full of sunken rocks without loss of dignity, and 
with no substantive loss at all, unless it be a loss that jn 
Turkey and Persia and China Germany stands between 
us and Russia, and is watched by statesmen in St. Peters. 
burg with the sleepless suspicion which they once con. 
centrated on ourselves. Germany asserts that she also has 
a world-policy, and Lord Salisbury, bowing obligingly, has 
left her to seek the bases without which a world-policy is 
an ambitious dream. He has felt it his business never to 
quarrel except for a visibly adequate end, and to prefer 
not to see little tricks about boundaries when the territory 


| absorbed was not worth a serious effort. It is notable that 


all the while Austria, the indispensable allv of Germany, 
remains the cordial friend of Great Britain, and that the 
most astute Frenchmen doubt whether in the Mediterranean 
Italy, also the ally of Germany, is not secretly keeping 
step with the great maritime Power. In Western and 
Northern <Airica also Franee has been allowed to 
acquire great territories without sericus opposition from 


over more iniles than we care to count. 'This—the refusal 
to act until the object of action is clear and is recognised 
as adequate—is the secret of the marvellous patience dis 
played by Lord Salisbury both in Crete and China, where 
all Europe gathered together to avoid collision, in a 
crowd which seemed ut every movement to make col- 
lision inevitable. Nevertheless, when a great end was 
at stake Lord Salisbury faced the immense danger 
involved in the Fashoda affair, and when British friend. 
ship for America was in question courteously made 
all Europe feel that Bismarck for once hal failed to read 
an adversary aright. The * painted lath” proved stronger 
than steel. We believe, though we cannot vet prove, that 
he showed the same courage in the Armenian question, 
that he decided on interference, that he induced the 





| Austrian Government to mobilise a corps d’arm’e, and 


that the British Fleet would have foreed the Dardanelles 
but for unexpected Dnt irresistible opposition at home. 
Lord Salisbury may be a grand seigneur in many of his 
ways aud opinions, but he has knit strong bonds between 
us and the great Republic of the West. Nor niust 


jit be forgotten that in the war with the Boers the 


persistent courage of the Cabinet must have owed much, 
though not all, to the quiet resolution of the Premier, who 
never grew depressed in defeat or blatant after victory, 
and never forgot that in that remote contest the real stake 
was not the Transvaal, but the continuance of the Empire. 
We shall not for many a long day have « more uniformly 
successful Premier: and just think, when inclined to 
criticise, all that that implies, the dangers that arise daily 
all over the world like clouds on a windy night, the sleep- 
less eyes that are watching for a slip, the mighty forces 
always ready to be loosed on the faintest opening for a 
charge. The future Premiers of Great Britain will 
urgently need that habit of ready sleep in quiet times which 
is the best preservative of energy, and which Lord Salisbury 
was so frequently accused by his adversaries of possessing. 
It is a grand possession. 





MR. BALFOUR. 
\ E are heartily glad that Mr. Balfour should be the 


successor of Lord Salisbury in the Premiership. 


Few men have contrived to attain to supreme power in the 
State with such universal goodwill. It is hardly too much 
to say. indeed, tha* no British statesman ever became Prime 
Minister with such complete acquiescence among both 
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One hardly cares to mention the absurd 
attempts to represent Ar. Chamberlain ape to _— 
the Premiership as_ his due,—so utterly opposer - rey 
to the facts and to Mr. Chamberlain’s true, anc not 
aricature, character. Myr. Chamberlain is a good fighter, 
vad though he is not vindictive, he is undoubtedly while 
the combat lasts a good hater. But to his friends he is 
the most loyal of men, and none but the hopeless] 
prejudiced ever imagined it possible that he w vere to 
deprive Mr. Balfour of the succession to the Premiership. 
Mr. Chamberlain is in all the relations of life a high- 
minded, honourable uian ; and the expressions he used in 
welcoming Mr. Balfour as his leader were stamped by the | 
utmost sincerity. Mb. Chamberlain is @ keen man, an 
eager man, and an impulsive nian ; but the satirists who 
represent him as a jealous intriguer and supplanter of his 
friends entirely miss the mark. 

Whether Mr. Balfour will succeed as a Premier only | 

time can show. He has, at any rate, some very Hreat 
qualities which should command suecess, and which mark 
him out as a leader of men, and as the fitting person to 
wield the tremendous power and authority that belong toa 
British Prime Minister. In the first place, he possesses the 
serenity of mind which should go with supreme authority, 
and should belong to those who say the final word on 
creat issues. He does not perhaps expect very much from 
men, but he is never perturbed or thrown off his balance 
by individual failures. There is a certain danger, no 
doubt, in the want of anything approaching the ener 
indiqnatio which belongs to his character, but this entire 
absence of irascibility is also a great source of strength. 
He is not swayed by prejudice. Again, Mr. Balfour, as 
bis whole career and all his public utterances show, is 
singularly devoid of suspicion. Bacon in a famous passage 
bids men beware of suspicion, and pvints out how it , 
“elouds the mind.” Few men have their minds less 
clouded by suspicion than Mr. Balfour. In truth this 
refusal to entertain suspicion is to some extent a defect. 
Suspicion is sometimes but too well justified, and it is not 
always the highest wisdom to assume virtues till vices 
become apparent. Yet if we take the widest outlook, and 
especially in the case of men at the very summit of public | 
life, the complete absence of suspicion, even if if some- 
times leads tu mistakes, is to be preferred to the opposite 
extreme. In the head of the State no quality is more 
beneficial than calmness and trustfulness of heart and | 
brain. Such serenity and unsuspiciousness are the best 
security of justice, and in rulers all men desire and esteem 
justice. A great deal of Mr. Balfour's remarkable hold 
on the country is derived from the fact that the people 
know him to be above all things a just man. This belief 
made him respected even in Ireland, and in England 
caused the unique spectacle witnessed on Monday. The 
Opposition leaders and rank-and-tile were alike genuinely 
pleased when Mr. Balfour had become Prime Minister. 
They knew that, quarrel with him as they might about 
details, and detest as they might his opinions and his 
acts, they would always have in him a straightforward 
political enemy, and one who would never attribute 
to them unjust or unworthy motives. but the possession 
of such a hold on the nation as a whole and on his | 
anlagonists gives an immense reserve of strength to 
a Prime Minister. He has, as it were, insured himself 
against times of stress and peril. We may be certain, that 
is, that if at a time of national crisis Mr, Balfour found it 
necessary to make an appeal to his opponents to abandon 
party strife for a time and to act with him, that appeal 
would obtain a better hearing than it would in the case of 
any other living statesman. 

We have pointed out what we believe to be certain 
qualities of incomparable value in a Prime Minister, but | 
we have no intention of flattering Mr. Balfour. — His | 
personal characteristics lay him open to many considerable | 
dangers. ‘To begin with, he is too apt to take unnecessary | 
burdens on himself, and to make himself responsible for | 
blunders which he has not committed. Such conduct 
always calls up a sense of admiration, and up to a certain | 
point it is wise as well as generous. A statesman, however, 
must think of himself as an instrument of government as 
well as a man, and it is his business not to let that | 
instrument be injured or depreciated im the public mind. | 
Aman who has become Prime Minister must not, for the | 
sake of sheltering a subordinate or a colleague, allow his 


SS 
friends and foes. 





| manner of Sir Robert Peel. 


| on a true leader. 





own character for efficiency and good sense to suffer. Mr. 
Balfour's defect is, in a word, to sacrifice himself too readily. 
While himself a subordinate, or at any rate a Minister 
without the chief power, this generosity and impulsiveness 
might not greatly matter; but now Mr. Balfour cannot 
afford to bear the blame for other men’s blunders. A 
Prime Minister who does not show a certain hardness of 
temperament, and who strives too much to save men from 
the results of their own mistakes, is sure to encounter 
grave difficulties. Administrators, civil and military, must 
take the consequences of their failures, and cannot be 
ullowed to distribute the loss among their colleagues. In a 
word, a Prime Minister must not allow his feeling of loyalty 


‘to his friends to retain men in high office who are for one 


reason or another not fitted for such positions. Needless to 
say, @ Prime Minister cannot always be shedding his 


' colleagues, or always forcing them to adopt his views on 


matters of policy; but unless he can make his will felt 


‘unmistakably in the Cabinet and in every department of 


the Administration, his Government will not long receive 
the contidence of the nation. ‘This need for the guiding hand 


/in a Cabinet has often been dwelt upon in our columns. A 


Prime Minister should, in our view, directly associate 
himself with the work and projects of every office. He 
need not interfere in details, but he should know all that 
is going on, and should be, in fact, a co-operator in the 
work of every one of his colleagues. Only by such means 
isthe Prime Minister able to harmonise the work of his 
Government. Lord Rosebery has told us that the modern 


| Prime Minister would tind it physically impossible to see 


every one of his Ministers separately every day, after the 
But even adwitting this, he 
should be able to obtain direct knowledye of all that is 
voing on in all the great Departments of State. Mr. 
Balfour may, we fear, be inclined to shrink from this 
duty, not out of laziness, but out of consideration 


‘for his colleagues; but if he does, he will make a 


capital error m his handling of the Administration. 
In any case, tv do this it is necessary that the Cabinet 
should not be too large. A Prime Minister who can control 


‘a Cabinet of a dozen members might find one of twenty 


entirely beyond the sphere of his personal influence. We 
trust, therefore, that Mr. Balfour will find it possible to 
reduce the present Cabinet in size. There are at least 
five members of the existing Cabinet who might appro- 
priately follow Lord Salisbury in his tacit declaration that 
the time has come to introduce new blood into the Cabinet 
and to make room for new men. 

We have dwelt upon the dangers before Mr. Balfour, 
but it must not be supposed that we hold that the 
defects in his character in any way outbalance the good 
qualities. On the contrary, we hold that Mr. Balfour 
enters upon his Premiership with the best possible chances 
of success. He knows is own mind, he believes in and 
relies on the good sense as well as high spirit of the British 
people, and though he is in no sort of way unfair to the 
Opposition, he is, in the best sense, a good party man. If 
Mr. Balfour will only insist on his right to lead the 
Unionist partv—i.c.. will refrain from waiting for indica- 
tions of the desire of the party—he is sure to be amply 
repaid for his boldness. He must remember that the 
people of this country, though they will not be driven, 
sincerely desire tu be led, and always lavish their gratitude 
Ministers are far too apt to wait on 
public opinion, and to try to obtain from it an indica- 
tion of the policy they ought to pursue. In truth, 
the Prime Minister can to a great extent create the public 
opinion he feels obliged to obey. If he will speak plainly 
to the people, and tell them where and how he wants their 
support, he is almost certain to obtain it. Mr. Balfour has 
won the confidence of the country, and if he is wise he will 
base his action on that fact. His view, that is, if clearly 


| expressed, will prove to be the greatest of the forces that 


make up public opinion. The country is most anxious 

for direct guidance on a hundred points, and it Mr. Balfour 

inakes it his business to form and lead public opinion, he may 

easily become the strongest Prime Minister of modern times. 
AN UNDERSTANDING WITH FRANCE. 

ik it tradition, or race dislike, or inability to endure the 
peculiar brutality of Parisian caricaturists which 

makes so many of our contemporaries exhibit a kind of 
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spite when commenting on French politics? The tradition, 
broken as it was by the reign of Napoleon ILL. ought to be 
dead by this time: there is no special reason for detesting 
the French temperament, which is the Irish temperament 
modified by a capacity to hear reason : and as for the cari- 
eaturists, they are like the caricaturists of Germany, a 
little below the resentment of a non-duelling nation. The 
Mrance which governs does not draw or buy those carica- 
tures, but understands perfectly well that she is dealing 
with a nation which is at least as incapable of cruelty or 
brutality as she is herself. Whatever the cause of the 
emotion, the emotion itself is one of political unwisdom. 


Hrance is our nearest neighbour, she has a powerful Army, | 
; by the Romans and once by the Franks, and eithe; 


and her history as well as her instincts make of her an 
inevitable counterpoise to the great Power which looks 
upon England as the one grand obstacle to the realisation 
of the objects that lie beneath her new * world-policy.” So 
Jong as we have a good understanding with France it is 
impossible for Germany to attack us openly, or to succeed 
easily in her permanent policy of keeping up an 
irritation between us and Russia fatal to the bright 
dream of an arrangement with the Czars which 
might lap Asia in peace, and therefore in a prosperity 
essential to the development of India, for a hundred years. 
There is positively no obstacle to such an understanding 
except the suspiciousness of the two peoples, for, with the 
exception of French claims to the foreshore of Newfound- 
land, there is no point at which the interests of the two 
nations really elash. Those claims are no doubt irritating, 
but. they would surely be surrendered for fair compen- 
sation, and it must be remembered that no ambition can 
be based on them, or on the nationality of the French- 
Canadians, because if it were the United States would be 
as much challenged as the British Government. Nobody, 
however strong in soldiers or alliances, is going to defy the 
Anglo-Saxon race to a combat @ oufrance. ‘That would be 
a little too mad even for a French Nationalist with the 
Vatican to please. With the abandonment of Fashoda 
French statesmen gave up their traditional aspirations 
about Egypt, recognising clearly that the seizure of a half- 
way house between Europe and Asia, protected not only by 
Great Britain and superior naval power, but by the strong 
military Monarehy of India, is an enterprise involving a 
senseless amount of risk. We do not want Indo- 
China, though we had rather Siam were left in- 
dependent, and to play the part of dog in the 
manger in Sonthern China is simple folly. We cannot 
reign over any large section of China without a conserip- 
tion, and even if our people would bear one, the gain 
would not, with the enormous possessions we already hold, 
be worth the burden. It ts said that Australia is fretful 
ubout the New Hebrides: but Australia can wait, and 
knows perfectly well that Germany, not France, is looking 
with covetous eyes at the grand reversionary inheritance 
of Australia, the Eastern Archipelago. That will go, or 
begin to go, if Holland ever enters the German Empire ; 
aud the Germanising party in Holland, which exists, 
though while the house of Orange reigns it will be kept 
down by patriotism, has been strengthened by the dis- 
appearance of its hope of a Dutch Empire in South Africa. 
There is no solid ground of quarrel between France and 
Great Britain in the South Pacific, nor is there any in 
Morocco. We want nothing whatever in Morocco, and are 
perfectly willing that France should reign from 'Tunis io 
Mogador provided that Tangier is not held by a great 
maritime Power which might on oecasion close the gates 
of the Mediterranean. ‘That means in plain English that 
Spain or we must have Tangier; and as Spain desires 
Tangier, and France ean enter Morocco both trom Algeria 
and by Mogador, the basis of a compromise is perfectly 
easy. And finally, as to West Africa, France will be able 
to develop with our perfect goodwill the magnificent 
Empire secured to her by the Agreement of 1898. She 
will, however, build up no vreat power ou the coast, for 
she cannot make colonies pay, nor can she pour conscripts 
in dangerous numbers into a region which they, and the 
voters, their fathers, regard as a sort of hell. There is, 
in short, no point on the vlobe where, if only matters are 
managed in as friendly uw spirit as two hot-tempered 
English squires would manage them when defining their 
boundaries, the two nations need collide. 

But their temperament’ The French temperament is 


aT, 
are often compared with the Celtic Irish, and no doubt there 
are points of resemblance, derived probably from similarity 
of ultimate origin. But something has happened to the 
rench since Caesar's time which has not happened to the 
[rish. Like the Irish, they are apt to take fire when on. 
lookers have difficulty in pereeiving where the match jg 
Like the Irish, they have social aspirations which “ 
utterly inconsistent with the British, the American, or the 
German social ideal. Like the Irish, they are cregtly 
affected by humour, by a kind of poetry, and by any 
appreciation which, if we may for once use the words 





without any depreciatory meaning, flatters their ainoy, 
propre. But the Gauls were twice conquered, once 
from the admixture of their blood, or from sone 
other cause, there entered into them a spirit of hard, 
logical reasoning, of what we British call * sense,” which 
has profoundly moditied their political, as it has their 
economic, action. They always seem to be going tg 
do ruinous things, but they never do them. They stop at 
the fatal moment, pull themselves together, bargain hike 
Jews, and keep their bargaims. It is always possible to 
deal with them in business, whether the business refers to 
the purchase of tuns of wine or the distribution of a 
continent. They are always assumed to be plotting, but 
just look at that forgotten fact, their possession of Pondi- 
cherry. (Chandernagore is inaccessible to ships.) If 
Germany or Russia owned Pondicherry we should be in a 
perpetual fidget, always suspecting, usually with justice, 
some plot to expand the Hinterland. The French have 
held it for a hundred and fifty years, and have not once 
landed a regiment or intrigued with a native Prince. In 
1858, when Great Britain was compelled to strip herself 
of her soldiers and France might have given us a deadly 
wound, not a French soldier moved. france had accepted 
the role of an ally, and adhered to it under what must 
have been a tierce temptation, for we took Southern India 
from the French. Under very painful circumstances 
French statesmen refused to fight tor Fashoda, the prize 
not being worth the risk, and only asked that the honour 
vf France and their own honour should be preserved by 
the absence of anything like a diplomatic ultimatun. 
Jt is the same with our commercial relations. The 
French do not, like the Germans, want to engross 
our commerce. They are not colonists in the real sense, 
and are not looking about for provinces in which to 
deposit their overspill. They would not take South 
Africa from us as a gift. We keep on saying that they 
shut us out from Madaguscar; but we never made an effort 
to acquire that grand island, and in Indo-China, which is 
theirs, the major part of ali trade was till quite lately in 
British hands. It is quite possible with such a people to 
arrive at an understanding, and it seems to us foolish, 
while they almost alone in Europe are writing kindly ot 
King Edward, to keep up by verbal pin-pricks a senseless 
and most injurious irritation. Let them regret the loss of 
French Canada, and pay honour to Sir Wilfrid Laurier as 
aw kinsman. Why not? We used to regret the loss of 
America, and even now rejoice that till the day of 
President Roosevelt every great President of the United 
States has been of British descent. 





SOME NEEDS OF A DELIBERATIVE ASSEMBLY, 


* for the sake of argument, we may suppose a State 

which throughout its history had been governed by a 
despot, the people having had no voice whatever in making 
laws or imposing taxes,—if we may suppose such a State 
suddenly to be given the opportunity of making for itselt 
a deliberative Assembly, how would it set about the task ¢ 
Or if, to go further, it were to determine to copy on its 
own scale the best example of deliberative Assembly it could 
tind, which we will suppose to be the British House of 
Commons, what are the provisions and properties of that 
Assembly which would seem to it the most necessary, and 
the aspects which would seem the most striking > The 
question may be best answered, perhaps, by trying tu see 
what an average man coming from the State in question 
to London would tind actually proceeding at Westminster 
during the course of a fairly prolonged debate,—let us say 
a debate ou an Education Bull. There are certaiw 
points which would strike him at once. Whether he 





by no means so difficult a one as is often alleged. They 








would not miss certain less obvious but equally important 
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ee ‘ 
and so return home to bungle his copy of what he 


points, 
anot her que ‘stion. 


saw, 1s 
~ Suppose, then, that he has the machinery of 
coos exphtined to him. He is told, first aud foremost, 
the 1 mien ¥ oe take sweet in the debates of the Assembly wre 
the A mes. yple, that euch man represents t! he opm 1101 
of the inhabitants of the district. from 
Gaia that amone them all there are 
epresent out-of-the-wity opinions, 


so that on the whole he sees 


1 


that 


chosen bs 
f the ceaboail Vv 
which he comes, and 
liere and there men who 
and preac h queer gospels 
reproduced before him the character and the thor eh ts ofa 
mass meeting of the country’s inhabitants. But of course 
there must be subjects on which v: arving opinions are held. 
Yo tinds, then, the Assembly divided into two main 
parties, thinking differently upon the questions of the day ; 
ard to the way in which those questions should 
Wy dealt with, he sees one party making pro- 
party opposes, inti i} the Assembly 
arguing the merits of the case, and 
but, again, 
is conducted. 


} 
i 
! 





and im reg 
He prac i 
posals which the other 
has had enough of 
finally, as an Assembly, decides what to do. 
there must be rules on which such argument 
Phose rules, then, he tinds drawn up. Next, they must be 
adhered to, and to see that they are adhered to, and that 
debate is carried on in a proper manner, he finds one man 
authority over the whole Assembly, to decide what 





given 
the various speakers may or may not i and do during 
debate, and to see that oificial record is taken of the 


decisions of the Assembly on the questions ilies ussed. 

That is simply the rough idea of the machinery which 
he would get; and if, having thorouzhty mastered the 
intricacies of first and second readings ot Bills, Committees, 
temporary chairmenships, aud the rest of it, he were to set 
own coun at a copy of the machinery, and get 
electe d correspondin ials, what would happen = 
. elect their rep Rehearing and the machinery is set 


Would it be likely to run smoothly ¥ It might 


p im his 


peopl 
1 imot 10n 





--for atime. But it it were to stop it would necd a man 
who had seen the machinery of an Assembly like the mig ise 
of Commons begin to gird and grind to the verge ot 
stopping, to put his tinger on the ‘dithic ulty, and to poi nt 


f 
out how and where the oi) ought to be poured. For 
be truth is that for all well-conducted and busine: 
national deliberative Assembhes—there are not very many 
in existence—there is needed somethins more than a 
number of parties to thrash out the merits of part 
auestions, and certaim officials to that they 
them out deceatly and in order. Besides ** officials ’ 
are needed * unotticials,’-—-if we may com a word. 
are times when the machinery virds and 
all the authority or power of ‘the official ean set it runnine 
smoothly. It is then that men will often 
‘ unofficial,” and he, if he realises his position, and once 
establishes himself in the minds of his fellow-3iembers as 
the man to whom to tury in certain diiticulties, is capable 
» the Asse smbly to which he belones, aud so 
lich, though in no way officially 


ieular 
see hrash 


erinds, an 
listen TO Lue 


¢ 


of rendering te 
1 
to the country, services 





enised, are the most valuable that cau be 


rece some « 
rendered by aw sinele citizen. 
Such men ure, of course, rare. They ure chiefly needed 


rative Assembly when each side knows that it 1s 
neither side will have 
they are needed, to take 
longing to a party which 
1 + 

4 


in the House has adopled an attitude 


in a delibe 
partly in the wrong, but when 
orice fact. Or 


the 
“race to Pescuse the 


nother ase, when a Minister 





is Im w ma 











7° 2 ere 

which he is disinclined to relinquish, or makes a proposal 
which he is unwilline t ithdraw, but which is clearly 
Wi) 5 ubWilliIng tO Withdraw, bub Which Is clical 
against the ** sense of the House,’ —that instinctive know- 
le of whiuat rivht; wlich belongs to nearly all darce 
meetines of men. And they seem to fa i Ite three classes. 
First, and perhaps best, you have the man who may be 
denended upon tu discern ol anv occasion the * sense of 
his Ennea.” ; . a } lect ratio nc 
ul rouse, nob an eusv thing to do, bub rather one 
requiring a wide knowledue of men and thmes, and tact 
md resource bevond what most men possess. He is, of 

urse, deeply respected : he speaks but seldom and 
sf NY, vet he alwavs has sumething to sav: end when 


are becoming quarrelsome, or apt to 
which a broad-minded man sees 


way or the other, he can 


parties and speakers 
outend over details 
really matter very little one 


often restore the whole House to a perfectly good humour, | possible for him 


wants done or 
simply 


and get what the House as a whole 
undone, by a few words which are listened to 
because they come from him. He 





The | 


slike | 


| up, perhaps, as a man who draws attention to your good 
| points. He is, in that respect, opposite in character and 


what he | 1n the effect he has upon the House to the second class of 


“unoticial.” This is the man who invari: bly speaks his 
mind, uo matter whether he hurts your feelings or not. 
He must. of course, be a man of extre mely sound judgment, 
and thoroughly recognised to be so by the House, so that 
if he tells you “that you are making a fool of yourself you 
readily accept that He is, in short, like 
contidential family servant, ee to speak his nied 
who, when he sees, let us say, two brothers, or a father 
and son, at loggerheads, tells each of them where they 

in the wrong, and why thev are in the wrong, and so staves 
off what might be an awkward split in the mony [i > 
has a@ sense of humour so much the bet ates, —iis, indeed, 

is so much the better in the case of the other gentler * un- 
official.” But a sense of humour is not absolutely neces- 
sary to the success of either. The y do eood, and render 
their peculiar services to the Assembiv to which they 
belong simply by speaking their minds to men who will 
listen to them and take their advice, whether they draw 


ws the Case. 


are 


attention chiefly to what is good or to what is bad. Last 
of the three comes the * unofficial” who is a buffoon, 
and a very valuable property of a deliberative Assembiy 


a Wise man to play the fool well,” and 
nobody heeds the buffoon the less because he is a butfoon 
if he fools thoroughly weil. He can jest at the Minister 
on the brink of making a mistake, as the Court jester used 
to jest at the King, without giving offence, vet still driving 

‘his point hard home. In some ways, of the three types of 

|‘ unotlicials ” he is the most powerful. When he gets up 
to speak he has the instant attention of his audience, who 

, have a pleasant feeling that somebody is going to be 

laughed at without being hurt, and that behind the laugh 

there will be dose of sound common-sense. If the 
functions of the other two “ unofficials ” are to bring back 
the House to the main road, to look seriously at’ what is 
ood and what is bad respectively, the function of the fool 
is to leacl his audience down a side road to look at what is 
ridiculous, and to send them back to the main road in a 
vood temper. And of the three, which is, we will not sav 
the most valuable, but the rarest pessession, as he is un- 
sreat “need,” of w deliberative Assembly : 
to state an opinion, it will be that the fool is the 
the three,—for the reason that to-dav the other 
tu be found in our own House of Commons, but 


he is. ‘It takes 


doubtedly a 
It we are 
rarest ol 
{ tLWo are 


tnot he. 
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NNAUGHT AS COMMA‘ 


"< ‘-CHIEF. 
CORRESPONDENT, 
another poe eaages asks 


A 
‘ht when we 


the Duke of Connaue 
Lord Kitchener. 


Lord Roberis 

‘he has some claim to be Commander-in-Chief.” 
We had by ho me ans forgotten the Duke of Connauehi. 
but wrote as we did with a full consciousness of his rightful 
claim to be considered a sound soldier with a high sense 
of public duty. The Duke of Connaught has net been 


THE DUKE OF 


whose letter we publish in 
us whether we had forgotten 
that the man io 


*Surelv,” be 


wrote 
S _— sed 


adds. 


ried by holding bivh command m the tield m an arduous 
campaign, though his short pier of actual warfare 
in Hevpt showed him to be a ap: able as well as a brave 


ha l be mo 


Ve de ne 


howe, "t ae il 
experience he would hav 
‘allied for want 


+) 
Wliulne- 


We do uvt doubt, 
war 


officer. 
able to attain to reul 
cood service. Certamly he would not have | 


of devotion to the public ee or trom want ot 








ness to sacrifice himself to his duty. Again, we readily 
admit that at mancuvres, and in his commands at Alder- 
shot and im freland, the Duke of Connaueht has shown 
hinself thoroughly efficient. But granted that the Duke 
of Connaught is uot untit. 1f judged merely trom the 





military point of view, to be Commuander-tm-Chiet, Chere 
ure, we hold, imperative reasons of State and reasons of 
wlmimstrauion which forbid his bein op l to the 
post. oeether these reasons make up, i indeed, un over- 
whelming case avainst the ap wintinent of anv Loyal 


Duke to be Commander-in-Chief. it is the fact that the 
Duke of Connaught isa Royal Duke, and that it 1s im 
divest himself of the qualities that 
it impossible that he 
the British Army 


attach to that position, which renders 
should ever be the military head of 


may be best summed ! without serious injury resulting to the public interest. 
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It is sometimes s, id that a Royal Duke ought to be 
placed at the Horse Guards in the interests of the 
Monarchy. There could be no greater mistake. On the 
contrary, a Royal Duke Commander-in-Chief would be far 
more likely to injure the Monarchy than to support it. It 
is, indeed, for this reason, among others, that we have 
always opposed the suggestion. Some years ago (August 
3rd, 1895) we dealt at length with the arguments that 
are commonly used to support the allegation that the 
Monarchy is strengthened by having a Royal Duke as 
Commander-in-Chief, and we shall venturetorepeatour views 
now. Weheld then, as we hold now, that it was a delusion 
to suppose that if the Royal power were ever threatened 
by revolutionary violence, a Royal Commander-in-Chief 
would be able to keep the Army on the side of the 
Monarchy,—a plea often put forward by those who think 
that the Commander-in-Chief should always be a Royal 
personage. He would, it is assumed, issue orders to the 
troops on his own account and initiative and use them 
to preserve the rights of the Crown. Possibly there 
was something in this theory while Parliament did not 
represent the nation, and the “‘mob” meant the majority 
of the people, and something external to the Government. 
Then lawless revolution m.ght have been attempted, 
and might have been put down by bayonets. Now 
revolution, if it ever comes, will come by law, and in 
that case a Royal Duke at the Horse Guards will be a poor 
security. If the nation were mad enough to abolish the 
Monarchy, it would do it by repealing the Act of Settle- 
ment, not by violence. While the Mutiny Act is passed 
every year and the whole of the Treasury is at the disposal 
of the people, the idea of withstanding the people by force 
of arms is absurd. The only result of an attempt to do so 
in a country like England would be to add force and 
volume toa revolutionary movement. We can conceive of 
no revolution put down by a Royal Duke at the head of 
the Army acting contrary to the will of Parliament, but 
we can conceive of a rash and anarchic movement, 
naturally destined to die away and work its own cure, 
turned into one that would be almost popular by the 
attempt to treat the Army as if it were not a national 
force, but merely a huge Swiss Guard, whose only duties 
were toward the Crown. The Monarchy in England rests 
upon the will of the people, and not upon bayonets. It 
gains no smallest iota of extra strength by having a Royal 
Duke as Commander-in-Chief. 

It is as the most convinced and earnest supporters of 
the British Monarchy that we repel the notion that the 
Royal house can be strengthened by having some hold on 
the Army external to and independent of the people and 
their representatives in Parliament. The very contrary is 
the fact. In truth, if civil troubles should ever come, and 
on a considerable scale, it should be the wish of all loyal 
and responsible men to keep the Monarchy out of the 
dispute. But this would be difficult if a Royal Duke and 
a brother of the King were obliged, as Commander-in- 
Chief, to make the necessary arrangements and give the 
orders for putting down the riots. It is sometimes 
necessary for Governments to do very unpopular things in 
the preservation of public order and security. But in such 
cases it is surely better that the chief military instrument 
employed should be, not a Royal Duke, but a regular 
professional soldier. Putting aside, however, the case of 
civil trouble, which we admit is unlikely, there are plenty 
of other reasons which make it undesirable that the military 
head of the Army should be a Royal Duke. Suppose 
that, owing to a variety of unfortunate circumstances, the 
Commander-in-Chief makes a bad selection of commanders 
in the field, or advocates a policy which proves ruinous 
when carried into action. Theoretically the responsibility 
may rest solely upon the Secretary of State for War, ‘but 
if the Commander-in-Chief is a Royal Duke, and so a 
great popular figure, we may be sure that the public, in a 
mood of anger and disappointment, would insist on fastening 
the blame on the Royal Duke. But can any one say that 
that would be good for the Monarchy That the people 
might be most unjust and unfair in saying, * This comes of 
putting the Army under incompetent Royal Dukes,” is verv 
likely; but that they would say it, and would insist on 
making the Royal Duke bear the obloquy, is surely not an 
incredible proposition. But we do not want to teach the 
people to say, “ This comes of having Royal Dukes.” The 


| 


cr 
Kings,” is too easy to be contemplated with pleasure, a 
any rate by those who wish, as we do, to preserve oy all 
costs the fabric of the Constitution unchanged. The 
Monarchy must never be brought into question on side. 
issues, and the only way to prevent that is by not placing 
Royalties in positions where they can be held responsiblg 
by popular feeling. As an example of how ready in cages 
of disaster the public is to put the blame on Royalty, ya 
may instance the case of Sanna’s Post. It was repeatedly 
asserted, and very widely believed, that no one was madg 
responsible for that disaster because it was really due toa 
Royal Prince, and that he had to be sheltered. As a 
matter of fact, the gallant officer pointed at had nothing 
whatever to do with the disaster, and no blame whatever 
attached to him. Besides, he was not a person holding high 
command or well known to the public. Nevertheless, the 
fact that there was a Royal Prince in the force, and that 
a disaster had taken place, at once caused an outbreak of 
the accusation of “sheltering Royalty.” Fortunately, such 
unjust and ill-natured talk could be ignored, and wag 
very properly ignored, because the incident was com. 
paratively unimportant; but who can say that it could have 
been disregarded if the responsibility had really rested on 
Royal shoulders and if the disaster had been a great one? 
Surely we are not exagverating, then, in saying that it may 
serve as an example of the danger we desire to indicate. 
These are arguments from the highest political point of 
view ; but the arguments that spring from administrative 
convenience are in their own way hardly less cogent. The 
Commander-in-Chief is the administrative head of the War 
Office and of the Army, and must be held responsible by 
the Secretary of State for War for the good working of the 
military machine. In the last resort that responsibility is 
enforced by the power to dismiss the Commander-in-Chief. 
But no Secretary of State for War could dismiss a Royal 
Duke who proved to be inefficient as a Commander-in-Chief, 
And every subordinate would know this, and would feel, 
also, that if things went very wrong in his particular work 
or department, he need have little to fear in the way of 
exposure. He would have to be protected in order to 
prevent any scandal coming out which would make the 
public say, ‘* How could the Commander-in-Chief possibly 
have allowed such things to go on’ If the Army is ever 
to be made a sound and efficient piece of machinery, there 
must be a chain of responsible persons running direct from 
Parliament down to the bottom. The Secretary of State 
must be directly responsible to Parliainent; the Com- 
mander-in-Chief must be directly responsible to him; the 
principal military chiefs to the Cominander-in-Chief; andso 
onand so on. But since responsibility cannot for reasons of 
high polities be direetly and effectively enforced against a 
Royal personage, the chain snaps at the second link when 
you havea Prince of the reigning house as Commander- 
in-Chief. Another administrative argument worth con- 
sideration is this. A Commander-in-Chief must occasionally 
be prepared in the interest of the Service to make himself 
very disagreeable, to do an infinity of * unkind things.” 
and generally to set his teeth and risk a storm of 
unpopularity overwhelming him. The Secretary of State, 
owing to his Parliamentary position, may be unable to do this 
himself, but has to let the disagreeable task be performed by 
his subordinate. But no Royal Duke can possibly be 
expected to make himself unpopular, and to resist popular 
clamour in this way, in order to help w Secretary of State. 
His whole training as Royalty is against him. To be kindly 
and gracious and to bow to popular feeling is ingrained in 
him, and the spade-work of clearing out an administrative 
Augean stable is one which he cannot be fairly asked to 
undertake. 
ifthe arguments we have already used are not sufiicient, 
as we hold that they are, another of great practical force is 
to be found in the fact that the Duke of Connaught has 
not taken part in the war that is just over. That he did 
not do his share was most assuredly not his fault. Noman 
was more willing, nay, more cager, to serve. But the faci 
remains that he was not allowed to go tothe front. There- 
tore he not only did not see war under the new con- 
ditions, but he did not get to know the men who now 
officer the British Army. To put at the head of the Army 
a General without recent war experience, and without that 
minute knowledge of the personnel of the Army which is 
obtained when a quarter of a million men are in the field 
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——— 
man who has these qualifications, would be absurd. Cer- 


tainly we should not envy the position of a Ministry 


which appointed the man without experience should 
mistakes take place or any unfortunate choice of men be 
made. The public would at. once, and not unnatu rally, 
demand: “* Why did you give the chief military power in the 
Army to the man who did not know rather than to the 
man who did” No doubt it seems extremely hard that the 
fact that the Duke of Connaught was not allowed to serve 
in South Africa should be used as an argument against 
his appointment, but it can only be said that the argu- 
ments which were deemed sufficient to prevent his employ- 
ment in South Africa operate to prevent his being chosen 
as Commander-in-Chief, and with redoubled force. 

But though we think that it would be most unwise, both 
from the political and the military point of view, to make 
the Duke of Connaught Commander-in-Chief, we by no 
ms think that he should be excluded from military 


mec 
command. Let him be commander of an army corps, as 
he is. All we plead against is his being made Commander- 


in-Chief out of a mistaken idea that it will strengthen the 
Monarchy, even if it will not be the best thing for the 
Army. 

Before we close our article we ought in justice to the 
Duke of Connaught to say that we have not the least 
reason to suppose that he is personally urging his claims to 
be Commander-in-Chief. For all we know, he may regard 
the proposal as as unfortunate and impracticable as we do, 
and of this we are sure, that he would never attempt to 
force himself into the position. If he were appointed he 
would doubtless obey his orders like the loyal soldier he is, 
but he would not, we feel sure, think of doing anything 
toencourage a movement in favour of receiving the appoint- 
ment when it becomes vacant—and may that day be long 
removed—and of passing over Lord Kitchener. 





CIVILISATION, 
t is said that Kaid Ben Abder-Sadek, 
Governor of Fez, the Bey delegated by the Emperor 
of Moroceo to attend the Coronation of King Edward VIT., 


Abderrabman 


exclaimed on the eve of his departure from London, 
“England is a great country, but I am glad to he 


going back to civilisation again.” It is certainly by no 
means unlikely that he should have given expression to a 
feeling that lies deep in the hearts of many of the strangers 
from far lands who have recently sojourned in England. 
To them this country, despite its wealth, greatness, and 
unlimited resourees, the land of the barbarian. The 
climate, they have little doubt, is always detestable, the 
great cities present aspects of ugliness and squalor that 
they cannot understand, the habits of the natives 
strange, and manners, especially in the case of outspoken 
and shamelessly unveiled women, there are none. We are, 
they feel, a race of infidels who indulge in innumerable forms 
of religious infidelity ; we have no sense of the picturesque, no 
love of the beautiful; we moil and toil from tender youth to 
tottering age, heedless of the call to prayer, regardless of the 
claims of rest. It is true that there are no lepers in our 
streets, no poor with running sores to toueh the hearts of the 
charitable, but there are sights and scenes as lamentable, «as 
incurable. So Abderrahman Ben Abder-Sadek turns with a 


owen 
glad heart back to his own civilisation :— 


is 


are 


“ Happy he, who lodges there! 
With silken raiment, store of rice, 
And for this drought, all kinds of fruits, 
Grape-syrup, squares of coloured ice, 
With cherries serv’d in drifts of snow ”’; 


? 


happy with power to build— 
* Houses, arcades, enamell’d mosyues ; 
And to make orchard-closes, fill’d 
With curious fruit-trees brought from far 
With cisterns for the winter-rain, 
And, in the desert, spacious inus 
In divers places.” 





Can this barbarian-crowded land compare, he seems to say. 
with the civilisation of my own country, with its abundance of 
iaith, its eternal sunshine, its brilliancy of colour, its pictu- 
resque simplicity ¥ How much rather would one wend south 
With a caravan through Tafilet to Timbuctu by way of the 
great froe desert, oasis to oasis, along the road of cisterns and 
Caravansorais and sheltering palm and date. than make this 











terrible pilgrimage to London, where “the kaffirs...... 
vex one another night and day.” 


But perhaps it is truer to say that to this notable, as to 
many another of our guests, Western civilisation is rather a 
puzzle than a failure; that it is a phase of human existence 
that stands outside, not merely their experience, but the limits 
of their aspiration. Their ideals, equally with their ideas, 
belong to another atmosphere, to another region of thought. 
It is valuable to realise this, and to endeavour for the moment 
to emerge from the life that we live and to look at it from an 
outside point of view, though not, of course, the point of 
view of those races whom we may legitimately consider below 
ourselves in the upward path. Detachment from the environ- 
ment of the times is now and again a first necessity if one 
would think truly and clearly about the needs of the times. 
In the whirl and bustle of life one’s hand is ever doing the 
next thing, and it is hard to approach, unless occasional 
detachment is secured, the numberless problems that beset us. 
with any touch of pure intelligence, with that unfettered, un- 
biassed, but informed judgment which is necessary in the 
solution of social questions. We do not think enough, though 
we work and talk and read more than enough :— 

“The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 
To understand the needs of the world, to help forward its 
civilisation, we must from time to time remove ourselves in 
the spirit far from it, and in astronomie mood examine it at 
large. In the world but not of the world, the question of 
civilisation takes for us a deeper, a more imperative and 
personal meaning. 


We see, as in a glass darkly, the civilisations that have 
vanished. The misty images of Asiatic, of African, of Grecian, 
of Roman social organisation move in mysterious procession 
acros; the mirror of the mind, and each vanishing casts a 
deeper gloom over the spirit of the beholder. Is our civilisa- 
tion doomed likewise to pass away ?— 

“Thee -capp’ vers gorgeous pe 

res iors ore Deere 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind.” 
Deep melancholy, as we survey the succession of civilisations, 
seems inseparable from contemplation. When we behold 
an Egyptian society that thousands of years before our era 
revelled in eestasies of art that possibly even Greece herself 
did not surpass; when we regard Greek art and thought.— 
inseparable twins of excellence ;—when we watch a Roman 
civilisation that evolved methods of law and government that 
made the Eternal City the heart of the world; when we gaze 
upon 2 mediaeval Renaissance that brought learning and art 
to a new and an undreamed perfection; when we see these 
visions pass across the mirror of the mind and vanish, the 
sense of tears and sadness comes, and one seems to under- 
stand something that was in the mind of the artist when his 
sphinx was wrought, of Skopas when he fashioned those faces 
that peer deeply into the infinite, of Michael Angelo when 
he produced his figures of Night and Day, Evening and 
Dawn. Is Egypt to-day the better for her catena of civilisa- 
tions? Is Greece, Rome, Italy, nay, is the world itself 
advanced at all in proportion to the stress and storm that 
accompanied the evolution of successive societies? Is there, 
on the whole, any advance? Is not our civilisation, now grow- 
ing towards ripeness, not doomed likewise to natural decay? Is 
not civilisation like an annual garden plant that rises and 
flowers in beauty, fades and casts its seed,—seed that will in 
due time rise in glory and east 7ts seed, and so on year by year 
until at last exhaustion or the gardener’s hoe ends all ? 


Pessimism is apt enough to take such a view, and not the 
less so perhaps because of the fact that analogy is more con- 
vincing than analysis. But even by the use of analogy 
another and a more cheering aspect of the question may be 
shown. Let us take it that the earth is a garden, that civi- 
lisation is a slowly flowering plant, a great aloe, bitter in leaf, 
exquisite in bloom; that the Gardener is One Who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps. From such premises one would expect 
to happen exactly that which has happened. A process of 
selection would go on, experiment after experiment, millennium 


, after millennium—for with this Gardenera thousand years are 


| but as yesterday—would be made, until at last there would be 
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evolved, out of innumerable apparent failures, a flower of such 
irauscendent glory that it would remain a joy for ever,— 
ihe final and sempiternal type at which the great Gardener 
aimed, 

There is not necessarily. therefore, a sense of hopeless 
despair involved even in the idea that our own civilisation 
must fade away, if we are only convinced that we are playing 
a part in the evolution of a civilisation that will fully realise 
in the ripeness of time the potentialities of the race. To be 
so convinced introduces into the life of the race a new factor 
that will hasten the days of gladness. ‘The sense of personal 
responsibility arises in each optimist, and the belief that 
something of final importance turns on his or her every 
action drives the mind forward to accomplish something that 
to-day 


i 


will hasten the end, Civilisation as we understand it 
differs totally from all other and all earlier conceptions of civili- 
sation in the fact that we now realise that every unit of 
humanity is related to every other unit by 2 law as real as the 
law of the inverse square, and that the perfecting of society 
depends upon the full comprehension of the laws that under- 
lie the relationship of man and man. All the discoveries of 
all the investigations of pure thought, all the 
manifestations of art, the relation of religion itself to earthly 
life. ave but means to this end. The awful blots on modern 
ill be gradually wiped away when the law of self- 
sacrifice—the duty of man to his neighbour-—has been applied 
to life at large with the aid of religion, science, philosophy, 
and art. We are far away from that day. Ignorance, 
pauperism, disease, crime, and vice are still rampant in our 
midst,—weeds in the garden flourishing almost unchecked. 
all, it is something to know that they are weeds, 
even it we have not the strength to root them up, and, more- 
over, that there is a Gardener, though we, like Mary, often fail 
to recognise Who He is. 


science, 


civilisation w 


But after 





SIGHTSEERS: THEIR RIGHTS AND DUTIKS. 

: = IRE is a story of an eecentrie philanthropist who used 

to amuse himself, and, as he believed, used to educite his 
friends, by eutting out from newspapers and pasting up on the 
walls of a room kept for the purpose letters containing a 
certain kind of “appeal to the public.” In selecting letters 
to form part of this not very common kind of wall-paper he 
went on the general principle that if there is one thing in the 
world which it is useless to do, it is to ask people not to do 
this or that. All the letters he selected asked people not to 
do something, and to each he added a sort of editorial com- 
ment suggesting, what was never suggested in the letters, 
some kind of remedy or curative course of action, “The thing 
to do,” he always ended by saying, “is to ask them to dosome- 
thing instead.” 

Last week a correspondent of the Spectator drew attention 
to what in these days of cheap travelling and organised ex- 
cursions is to decent people a perpetual ground of com- 
plaint,—the habits of the tripper. He gave instances of 
the offences against the public which this person commits, 
*On the Quantecks there are notices imploring him not to 
lame cattle and horses with broken and I had to 
remove 2 quantity of it from the turf round Tennyson's 


glass ; 


monument at Freshwater before it was safe to sit down. In 
Ashdown Forest not long ago I saw some people eating their 
dinner and amusing themselves by letting bits of the paper in 
which they had wrapped it fly across the Forest till they were 
stopped by the gorse in flower.” W e could all of us multiply 
The habits of the tripper. unfortunately, 
ure large. Every 
year there goes up a chorus of angry complaint of the 
damage that he does, and the ingratitude which he shows in 
return for the various benefits conferred on him, or for the 
opportunities which he is given of seeing beautiful sights. 
Yet there is very little improvement in his manners, and 
apparently, though everybody can see what he does that is 
objectionable, nobody has much in the way of remedy to sug- 
gest for his misdeeds. He still carves his name in as hideous 
and conspicuous a manner as possible on any convenient piece 
of wood or stone belonginy to the eastle, or historic 
building, or ruin that “Ot has come to see; he still writes 
in the summer-houses of parks 
public by 


such instances. 
are as objectionable as his numbers 


? 


inscriptions 
thrown onen tn the 


objectionable 
or beautiful grounds 


| 


generous and kindly spirited owners. If he decides 
to visit the most beautiful scener yon the Thames by taki ng 
tickets on one of the many excursion steamers which in finets 
days patrol the river in such large numbers on Saturdays and 


| Sundays, he makes the countryside horrid with hb: arvel-organ 





| choruses ; indeed, the quieter and more delightful the woods 
and fields by which he passes, the more rancously is ha 
inspired to what presumably he regards as a kind of musica! 


comment on the situation in general, Last. and worst offenea 
of all, if he decides to celebrate an excursion to a spot of 
interest or beauty by eating 


ng, he seems to regard it as the 
natural and 


proper thing to do to spoil, so far as he ean, the 
interest and beauty of the place for other people. Tt is his 


| habit to wrap his food in paper, and when he has finished the 
i food, and the paper alone remains, he distributes 


it—usnally 
in the shape of soiled pages of London daily journuis—in all 
directions over lawns, banks, dells, and indeed ornamental 
waters sso possible, with an extremely careless geniality, 
To the effect thus obtained he adds a homely touch hy 
breaking ‘with stones whatever bottles he has brought with 
him, and seatiering the fragments where they are most 
likely to attract the notiee of other people. The strange 
thing is that, having decided to visit «a beautiful spot pre. 
sumably because it is beautiful, the last thing oe he seenis 
to realise is that the spot is not hideous, and ought not to 
be made hideous by persons like himself, 





Is there, then, no remedy against the tripper? ‘There is, of 
course, one drastic measure which would prevent him from 
defacing beautiful scenery and interesting buildings, and that 
is to forbid him access to them. But that is not possible 
except in one or two cases, especially, of course, in the case of 
the publie-spirited owner of land who throws open his grounds 
to the public, and who is repaid, as a writer recently put it, 
“with ingratitude and orange-peel.” It is immensely to the 
credit of landowners as a body that they suffer so much in- 
convenience and annoyance from a certain section of the 
public rather than close their grounds to those who appreciat: 
their beauty, and are grateful and careful in the use they 
make of them. But in the ease of places like Burnhaw 
Beeches, or Pevensey or Carisbrooke Castle, even if it were 
possible to deny the public the right of access, it would le 
wrong to do so. 
as much that is beautiful as possible; and it is, indeed, the 
very class of persons which makes itself objectionable that 
stands most in need of being educated up to understanding 
beauty, and respecting it when they see it. Therefore the 
more persons of every class that visit historical buildings, or 
see charming country scenery, the better; the real thing to do 
is to see, so far as possible, that they do no harm and 
leave no unpleasant traces behind them. But how is that to 
be done? The Spectator’s correspondent quoted above makes 
an interesting appeal to sightseers on their holidays. “ May 
I suggest,” he writes, “that those of your readers who, like 
myself, are forced to go where others go, should, as often as 
they can, piously pick up the glass and paper (the latter with 
a stick) and put them at the bottom of the nearest ditch or 
hedge? The glass becomes covered with earth, and paper 
will rot and disappear in the winter when it is stuffed in the 
ground, If we cannot mend our neighbours’ ways, we can 
help to obliterate the trace of them.” The suggestion is 
practical. There are some things which it is almost im. 
possible to prevent, and of which, once they are done, the 
traces cannot be removed. If a person carves his name in 
wood or stone, it cannot be removed without removing the 
surface on which it is carved. (It is curious, by the way, he 
many names get carved in conspicuous places, and how 
seldom any one is seen in the act of carving them.) But tlie 
removal of rubbish is merely a matter of manual Iabour. a d 
if it is not done by one person, the practical thing clearly 
for some one else to do it. In some places there are men 
kept during the months devoted to excursions to “ clean <d 
every day. But that is not the most valuable way of remoy 
the traces of the vulgar sightseer. If he knows or thinks t 
somebody is paid to clear away the unsightly relics of hi 
feast, he will merely ask, “ What is the man paid for?” 
When it is suggested to him that he should leave behind 
him no broken bottles or filthy paper, be has even been 
known to persuade himself that it is really an aet o! 
than anvthine else to leave the spo! 


eh 
th 


charity rather 





It is a good thing that everybody should see : 
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eS *; . 
he has visited untidy, since by making a litter which 


nas to be cleared up he ensures weekly wages toa person 
who would otherwise be unemployed. 
of this kind the best thing is the force of example. If a 
party of ill- mannered persons have their attention drawn to 
the sight of some one, man or woman, ¢ sarefully picking up the 
fragments of bottles w hich he has not broken, and papers 
which he has neither buttered nor torn, and hiding them away 
co that no one else shall be offended by the sight, they may 
jevin to look at things from another standpoint. It may occur 
tot 
aye visited by others besides themselves, and seeing some one 
voluntarily and unselfishly working that the beauty of the spot 
may be preserved and not defaced, they may begin to turn 
over in their minds their own shortcomings. Would it not be 


lines? After all, trippers and sightseers exercise on 
ordinary occasions—that when not sightseeing—the 
ordinary virtues. It is true that it is difficult to see how any- 
thing can he expected to reach the hearts of persons like thos 


he atter fee 


is, 


trees ina private park thrown open to the public. But to the 
majority it ought to be possible to appeal with some hope of 
success. Little will be done in the future, just as little has 
been done in the past, by printed regulations, however politely 
worded, posted up at convenient places. The force of personal 
example ought to, und we believe would, go a great deal further. 
Why should you clear up other people's litter 2” the earele: 
sightseer begins by asking. To which question “ Will you not 
help?” isa natural answer, possibly not to be met with a 


refusal, 





ANIMALS AND THEIR CLOTHES 
( N the hottest day of the week a distribution of hats { 
horses, presented to the poorer owners and drivers of 
horses, took place in Vincent Yard, near Vincent Square, 
Westminster. The hats, of the most approved pattern, were 
given by the Society known as Our Dumb Friends’ League, 
and the applicants, cabmen, car-drivers, and vanmen, 
numbered over three hundred. Having received the sun- 
bonnets for their horses, they contributed very liberally to the 
box placed for donations, one carman giving two shillings, 
probably more than he would have paid for a summer hat for 
himself. They were very well informed as to the different 
“makes’’ of sun-bonnets for horses, and expressed their 
approval of the ‘“‘ make” adopted by the Society, which was of 
the highly practical kind, standing well away from the head, so 
as to allow a current of air to pass through, and not interfering 
vith the natural movements of a horse's ears. The men soak 
this hat in water, which makes it a still better protection in 
semi-tropical weather. 

Before long all our horses, excellent creatures as they are, 
will no doubt be provided with hats in hot weather. It is also 
probable that many who now go without coats in cold weather 
will expect to share the privileges of their carriage and race 
horse friends, and have smart suits for the winter. Horse 
clothing is now almost confined to the higher ranks of equine 
life. But these are provided with most attractive and well- 
cut suits, which, though they occasionally tear them up 
at first as a useless encumbrance, they learn to appreciate 
later, To teach this “anti-cloth biters” are sold, just as 
caildyen ave made to wear gloves to prevent them from biting 

Some horses are even measured for their suits, 
though the majority have to content themselves with * reach- 
nue-downs ’ made to sizes. They have the distinction also of 
having their “things ” marked—with the monogram of their 
owners, 





their nails, 


There is no knowing what this extension of the move- 


lew in time, like Teufelsdroch, the enormous importance 


ustinct that even at this moment paragraphs are appearin 





ment to hats may lead to. That simplicity which Carlyle 
thought he had discovered in the world which does jot | 
wear clothes may possibly be impaired. Animals may | 


and significance of clothes. It is remarked that among 
the naked Kavirondi of British East Africa (now put | 
into trousers) immense hats, made of clay, bamboo, and 
feathers, were in vogue when no other garment was even | 
hought of. Horses may soon not like to go into the} 
Park in unbecomine hats. They inay learn by some form ot 


To odueale a mind | 


them that, after all, these beautiful places which they visit | 


possible, perhaps, in this way to make some appeal to their | 


who. in a recent case, deliberately set fire to some splendid old 








in the papers complaining of the want of 
plainness of their headgear. 
of the Park in the season has ‘n to see the 
self-satisfaction of the horses their best harne 
ribbons. Shamefaced horses, to hold up their] 

when they passed and repassed other pairs which they knew 
despised their hats, and would mention it uld 


When the sage 


variety and the 
Hitherto one of the pleasures 
undoubted 
and 


Bes 
in 
unable eads 
afterwards, W 
detract much from the feeling of the thine 
of Chelsea in * 


Sartor Resartus ” drew his comparison between 


the horse wrapped only in his own skin and the rider invested 


in many portions of the skins of other creatures he was, 
strictly speaking, not quite accurate. For horses, or at auy 
rate modern rich men’s horses, ave the most carefully clothed 


of wnimals.  ¢ Juecer suits are advertised 


for 
they are ofi 
get off weight. 


any 
their use. 


‘omplete now 


Like gentlemen who wish to get into training, 
mn nmufiled up in them and ridd: 


Nor likely that 


nso wrapped up to 
horse clothing will ever 


15 





be in less request than it is now, for unless they are clipped 
their own coats take a lone time to dry, and are difficult to 
brush. It isa convenience to clip them and supply artificial 
garments. 

When Oliver Cromwell inquired affectionately after the 
“little brat’ with which Dorothy Cromwell had presented 
her hushand, he was, according to current belief in the North, 
alluding precy to a form of animal garme: The 





lambs are fitted, before 


coats, called * 


eromMme 
somes 


on tothe hills, with waterproof 


“brats,” These lambs, or youn? sheep, are also 


called “brats”: whence the name for babies. Everybods 
| knows that in Holland the cows wear rainproof jacket> all 

the winter, which are only taken off late in spring; Int th 

are very cheap compured to horse clothing, which costs about 








owner of the ] 
cated pig, and quite a house-pig in manners. 


and when in bed had a nightgown. 


£3 a set. Horses also have night rues and extra rugs, about 
30s. the two, and summer suits also, costing about two eu 
Coats for show cattle are quite the fashion in England, 
cially when they are sent to a distance. A really smart Jersey 


lugea ge 


inens 


espe- 


show without her 


cow would not like to be seen at a 

a chest containing not only her sleeping jacket, but her 
brushes and combs. She puts on, or has put on, the jaeket 
in the daytime if she has to stand in a draughty place. Ii 


they are not sleeping out it does not so much matter. There 
are many ladies who would almost go without a jacket them- 
selves rather than see their best animals go to a show without 
proper clothes. 

In the middle of last week the following 
sights were seen in Kensington Gore. First came 
his horse duly “hatted,” and the hat trimmed with 
ribbons. Next came a lady in a victoria wearing a hat. Her 
horse also had a hat, and both hats had pink flowers in them. 


interesiin 
a eoster- 


monger, 


The assumption of garments is carried to such a pitch of 
elaboration by some animals that they actually wear, cr are 
made to wear, disguises, “and the same with intent to deceive.” 
There is a decoy dog known to the writer which has begun, in 
the first instance, by growing as likea fox as it is possible for 

dog to be. This in itself is vastly attractive to the duel 

which seem to have an irresistible impulse to swim after a fox 
and see whut he is up to. But after afew days they get used 
to the dog, and do not feel any more curiosity. Thereupen 
his master supplies him with a disguise, tying over his 
shoulders and back a jacket made out of a dirty-white 


The doe dances nbout with delight as soon 
means a fresh 


sheep-skin rug. 
as this is put on, as she knows that 
in life for a day or so. dueks 
that; whereupon the dog’s master takes down another dress 
from a peg in his reed-shed, a black 
and tries its effect. The dog apparently knows exactly what 
There is another decoy dog in Yorkshire which 


1 
h, 


start 
The soon get tired even of 


rough woollen jacket, 


it ali means. 
is fitted up with a complete fox- skin over her bac 
brush, to make the disguise more complete. Some e 
arose Jately with the local authorities near Epping Forest as to 
whether a pig could legally be kept in a dwelling-house. The 
kept it as a pet,and pleaded that it was an edu- 
The localauthority 
and 


witl il 
ntroversy 
ne 


ig 
40 


held strong views about the subject, were net convinced, 


made an order for its expulsion, or forthe closing of the house. 


Tt was then pleaded that the pig wore a jacket, slept in a bed, 


This settled the matter, 


and it was reported recently that it was exhibited duly 
clothed and in bed to a number of interested visitors. It 
mmonly helieved that monkeys which are made to dress 
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Se Li, 
and wear elothes do wot like it. This is a mistake. They | The Company or Society is called the “ Ealing Tenants 
m ’ 


would tear their “things” 
them. 
learn that they keep them 


Sometimes they begin by doing so, but they soon | 
varm, though their wretched 


frivolity prevents their taking any real pride in that or any- 


thing else, 


But a large ape, such as a chimpanzee, will 


exhibit the utmost solicitude about the arrangement of any 


simple garment, such as a 
spread its blanket, take it up at the 
lay it over its 
arranges her shawl. It 
periment to see whether the apes 
for a red blanket over a blue or brown one. 


would be an 


searlet-and-gold jacket. 


the garden outside, which was his privilege when wearing it. 


Of the follies of the Parisian ladies in overdressing lapdogs 
There is no reason to think that 
the wretched little “ toy ” creatures like the frippery or under- 
Except ‘Oriel Bill” who was a very 
abnormal old bulldog, and seemed rather to enjoy being put 
into the little striped * sweater” some one gave him, dogs, 
dignified old setter, 
through the 
arms of a boy's jacket, and to have it buttoned round 
his neck, may not growl, but his face is the picture of 
He thinks he looks a fool and is being made game 


we do not propose to speak. 


stand its smartness. 


generally speaking, hate clothes. A 
made to shove his fore feet and legs 


misery, 
of, and when released withdraws in sulks. Greyhounds, which 


are exceptions to dog-character in several ways, and are very 
chilly creatures, have by long experience learnt to wear 


They generally 
Their clothes 


clothes, and appear rather to like them. 

look particularly spruce and bright in them. 
are less expensive than might be expected, as they have ordi- 
nary clothes and waterproofs. “Slip cloths” cost about 15s. 
each ; waterproofs, 12s. 6d. When coursing in the marshes, 
the necessity for their wearing clothes causes a good many 
The marshes are divided by broad drains or 
ditches full of water. Over these very narrow planks are laid, 
which are often slippery. The greyhounds, being in couples. 
are unable to walk over them together, and when mncoupled 
which would 
Accord- 


comical scenes. 


are very apt to slip in and “wet their frocks,” 
never do, as the wind blows icy cold over the flats. 
ingly they are picked up, sometimes singly, sometimes one 
under each arm, by the attendants; and anything funnier 
than the sight of a tall, lanky kennel-boy sidling cautiously 
over one of these planks with a long, meek-looking grey- 
hound under each arm, with its tail and petticoats hanging 
down below the carrier’s knees, can scarcely be imagined. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ener 
CO-OPERATION IN ARCADIA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—No one with an eye to see or heart to feel can be 


indifferent about the pressing problem of the housing of the | ihe tl : Pe tt ‘1 
: sepa: ‘ : the houses, then enjoy a cup of tea wpon the erass, and last 
poor, but those who try to view the subject from all sides | "!° “'° 3° di = = see 


come in time to see that yon have not settled the whole 
question when you have shot or hung a landlord here and 
there, that if some landlords are rapacious, some tenants are 
dishonest and destructive, and that one of the items in the sad 
suin total is the increased and yet increasing cost of building 
owing tothe peculiar methods of some working men. But 
while some people have satisfied themselves with words and 
tears, others have been acting. and it is the purpose of this 
letter to give a short account of one small effort that is being 
made in the neighbourhood of London on the Co-operative 
principle. 


The portion of Arcadia chosen for the experiment is Ealing. It | 


may be that to some that name may he suggestive of the street 
rather than of the field and “happy Pan,” but that can only be 


beeause they do not know their Ealing well. It must suffice for 


a mere Cockney to say that in a recent visit to the scene of the 
experiment he for the first time for many weeks felt himself to 
be in real fields and smelt the smell of real hay, 


cloak or blanket. It will 
corners, and 
shoulders as carefully as an old lady 
interesting ex- | 
have any preference 
‘Prince,’ 
a very intelligent penguin kept at the “Zoo,” was pre- 
sented either annually or onee every six months with a 
He used to come hopping up with 
joy to have this put on, perhaps because he liked the cout, or 
perhaps because he associated its appearance with a walk in 


up directly if they did not like | Limited,” and is registered under the Industrial and Provident 


| Societies Acts. Its stated object is “to enable its members ty 
; acquire the ownership of their houses hy Co-operative methods 
| and to secure the erection of suitable houses for its members 
in desirable parts of the district.” As to the share capital, it jg 
raised in shares of £10 each, payable, as to the first share, £5 oy 
allotment, and the remainder by instalments provided for in the 
registered rules of the Society, Share capital receives 5 per cent, 
interest, and as to the first £1,009 fully paid up, a share of tho 
| profits. The Society has taken power to raise loans and deposits 
under conditions provided for in the rules. The point is that 
certain working men combine to buy some land, to build on jg 
| suitable and wholesome houses themselves, and to live in them, 

Everybody knows that it is well for a working man to live in his 
own house, but the difficulty is that work may move, and the man 
may he obliged to follow it; a forced sale is sure to be a pour 
sale, but in the case here being considered the responsibility fop 
‘the house does not fall upon the late occupant alone, but 
upon him in common with his fellow-shareholders and fellow. 
tenants. ‘The system has been in operation in other pats 
near London since 1888, and has been found to answer, Tho 
rent of each house now built is £32 a year. For this sum 


(a man gets a well-built, healthy house and garden, with every 


convenience that a reasonable man can want. The surplus 
profits (after providing for expenses, repairs, depreciation, &e.) 
are divided among the tenant members, in proportion to the rent 
they pay. Nine houses are already finished—their rent has }oey 
mentioned—but much will yet be done, This particular Society has 
not been in working order for much more than a year, but already 
several houses are inhabited, children are rolling in the garden 
vrass, and in another part peas, beans, and potatoes are making a 
brave show, to say nothing of the flowers. It should be added that 
each tenant-member’s share of profits is credited to him in shares 
instead of being paid incash. It has been said that nine houses 


‘are already finished; there is room for forty-five to follow. Since 


the tenant-member will receive a share of surplus profits, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that he will be careful of the property aut 
lessen the outlay on repairs ; and as each tenant must take sheres 

five of £10 each—these shares can be dealt with should there he 
arrears of rent. A tenant-member may remain a tenant-member 
only, however large his holding, and if he leaves the neighbour. 
hood he ean sell his shares, or can continue to hold them and 
receive his interest. Each shareholder has one vote only, whatever 
the number of his shares. 

This inay all seem very ordinary and dull on paper, but tha 
scheme isa pleasant sight to see in situ. Co-operation is a good 
cement. On a recent summer afternoon there met at Ealing in 
the fields a small body of people, of all classes, interested in Co. 
operation in general, and this scheme in particular. By a happy 
accident there met and chatted two daughters of Co-operators 


' who lived in the old days when to preach and practise Co-operation 


meant heat and burthen which few could hear to-day. There 
also was an expert in such matters from America, who said—and 


, meant his words—that such an idle friendly gathering would he 
| impossible in his country ; and there also was a man well known in 


all good works, and interested especially in “ garden cities. 
There also were the working men, builders, carpenters, and 
phunbers, who were doing the work, and meant to test the work 
by living in the houses; and there, too, was the mainspring of the 
small machine, the vigorous, keen, clear-headed man who 
talks well because he knows his subject matter. But talk 
the chief item in the programme. First go through 





is not 


of all a little talk, when some semi-malcontents, who air 
imaginary grievances about “ piece-work,” will have the facts 
explained by the shrewd fighting man, the mainspring. Any one 
can see that houses with a rent of £380 will not act directly on 
the “sluins,” but it is a great mistake to concentrate all attentiva 
and all effort on that one kind of neighbourhood. This has for a 
long time been a fashion, but its excellence is not proved by that. 
There may be moments (though even this is not quite certain) 
when philanthropy in high places may be confined to the wretched 
of both sexes, but it may be questioned if the clergy are quite 
wise in devoting all their time and care to the most degraded in 
the parish at the expense (i.e., to the neglect) of decent, working 
creatures who sometimes wash, and always try to pay their way. 
If there is truth in this idea, it may be no bal thing to take an 
interest in efforts and experiments even though they may .o deal 
directly with those who are vaguely but nautieally named “the 





| Submerged Tenth.” 


‘ 





The “Ealing Tenants” are in no need of patronage ot 
money, but they will be glad of friends; aud if the exier- 
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ence 
who is puzzled by the “ housing problem ” and feels an interest 


jn Co-operation, will be glad to have spent an afternoon in 
that especial district of Arcadia. —I am, Sir, &c., LRO 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





—<—— 
THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AS COMMANDER. 
IN-CHIEF. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—As a constant reader of the Spectator, I wish to write to 
you ve your article in your issue of July 12th. You say (in 
your le ading article, “ Lord Kitchener: an Imperial Foreman 
of the Works”): “ But when Lord Roberts claims his right to 
yest and retirement some four or five years hence the man to 
succeed him is clearly Lord Kitchener.” Have you forgotten 
the Duke of Connaught? Surely he has some claim to 
being Commander-in-Chief. Perhaps there may be some un- 
written law that in future no member of the Royal Family 
shall fill this position; if not, I cannot see why he should he 
overlooked. After he had served his turn there would then be 
time for Lord Kitchener to fill the post Iam only writing 
for information on the subject.—I am, Sir, £e., L. 8. 





MR. W. JAMES ON RELIGIOUS CONVERSION, 
To THE Epitor OF THR “SPECTATOR.” | 

Grr,—Re your article on “Mr. William James on Religious 
Conversion” in the Spectator of July 12th, I should like to 
draw your attention to what T consider the explanation of this 
conversion and the conscious and subeonscious self. You 
mention that one of the commonest forerunners of this 
triumph is a sense of utter weariness, of incapacity to carry 
on the struggle any longer, a ceasing to care. 
exactly the experience of cll who, by the Spirit of God 
working in the heart and mind, are convinced of their true 
position towards God, and 
“Self.” And having jost faith in this self, they come at last 
to put the question to themselves, “ Why do I live?” and not 
finding any satisfactory answer to this question, are tormented 


hy doubts and fears, and tempted to put an end to their exist- | 
same experience | 


ence. Count Tolstoy passed through this 
before he accepted the literal teaching of Christ as the only 
basis of true life. In other words, he made Christ the centre 
and life of his existence. And so it comes to this, that con- 
version is the realisation that man can only please God by 
recognising Christ as supreme in his life and 
everything that stands in the way. 
Disciples that he that loveth his life shall lose it. Surely it 
is easy to see that just as an artist, a poet, or a scientist sacri- 
tices self for his calling, so he who is desirous of being a 
— of Jesus of Nazareth must take up his eross and deny 
himself, and follow the teaching of the Master.—I am, Sir, &c., | 

73 Amhurst Park, London, N. HARRINGTON MAKINS. 


sacrificing 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 

Sirn.—I think many of your readers will be most thankful ' 
for your article in the Spectator of July 12th on Mr. James's 
hook on religious conversions. It presents very ably the 
aspirations of many a man, and suggests a solution which | 
perhaps he has been groping for. Will you bear with me 
if I point out that it was the absolute certainty that the 
Gospel has a message from “the God of all Grace” “adequate 
completely to satisfy those aspirations above all we ask or 
think,” that has in these last forty years constrained men | 
and women of all classes and all over the world to bear | 
Witness to the reality of the angelic message, “On earth 
peace,’ for “unto you : 


born a Saviour’? All over the | 
human race there are cravings for help from the Infinite, as 

evidenced by the spirit of prayer and the yearning after peace | 
of conscience by the attempt to offer a propitiatory sacrifice. 
The Gospel begins with the proclamation, “ He made peace.” 
und is “the message of reconciliation, to wit, that God | 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, not inn- 
This message when believed enables 


puting their trespasses.” | 
i 
God in his enilt and in the conscious- | 


every one to come to 


hess of utter failure of all self- improvement, to the Infinite 
Who thus imparts “ grace upon grace ” and the Spirit of Christ. 


, é ; : ! 
of one person is as ordinary as he himself is, any one | 


Now this is | 


realise that for them to live is | 


For Christ told His | 


j} and career of 


| realises. 


By this, and this alone, there will be not only an attempted 
outward obedience to the standard of holiness, but an inwork- 
ing of the Spirit of God, producing not merely aspiration, but 
in an ever-increasing degree “fellowship with the Father.” 
As you truly remark, this is not the result of Rationalism, 
which can only deal with facts revealed to reason. which facts 
have utterly failed to give either peace of conscience or 
power for communion with the Infinite, which can only 
come from God Himself. The “law,” which is “ perfect,” 
necessarily reveals the failure of man, but is quite power- 
less to supply the remedy, while the providential discipline 
of daily life extorts the ery, ** Who shall deliver me from this 
body of death?” As in Creation, the state of multitudes of 
souls may be described in the words :—* And the earth was with- 
out form, and void ; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. And 
God said Let there be light: and there was light.” So now 
“through the tender mercy of our God, the Dayspring from on 
high hath visited us to give light tothem that sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death, and to guide our feet in the way of peace.” 
And what has been the result of the proclamation of this 
gospel in eathedral, church, chapel, lodging-house, open-air 
meeting, or hack slum’ At home tens of thousands, whether 
as clergy or laymen, and tens of thousands of converts abroad, 
are witnesses from personal experiences of the glorious Gospel 
of Christ, not, as you point out, by uniformity of Church 
| organisation, but in the far grander unity of the Spirit in 
worship and allegiance to their Lord, and thus “ diversities of 
operations” express not the finite and faulty experiences of 
human effort, but the growing grandeur “ of the fulness of Him 
that filleth allin all.” Some of us have sung “ Just as [am with- 
out one plea” with people of all classes,—officers, soldiers, 
sailors, lawyers, doctors, working people, in Russia, Sweden, 
Germany, Italy, Holland, France, Spain, and in America, and 
with ex-Brahmins xnd Mahommedans in India; while in Fiji, 
where seventy years agoall were cannibals, ninety per cent. now 
praise God, and join with tens of thousands of converts 
from China, Africa, north, south, east, west, and centre, in 
the triumph song sung by the redeemed of all lands, “ Unto 
Him that loved us and washed us from our sins in His own 
| blood, and made us kings and priests, to Him be to glory.”"— 
Tam. Sir, &e., RaDsTocg 
4 Park Square, NW. 





THE REAL HENRY VIII. 

‘To THE Eviror oF THE ‘“SpFCTATOR.’ 
Sir,—As the aitention of many people who are nol serious 
students of history is likely to be drawn towards the character 
Henry VIII. by Mr. A. F. Pollard’s book 
(reviewed in the Spectator of July 5th), I think it would be of 
service if you could find space to lay before them some part of 
what the late Bishop of Oxford wrote in Iss6. The opinion 


of so great an historian and a man of such vast erudition 


' ought to have considerable weight, and especially so beeaus? 


he had made a long-continued study of Henry and his times. 
After some paragraphs of deep interest, but too long for 
quotation, the Bishop continues :-- 

«Well, 


I do not condemn him. 


you say, you would not wish to see him worse cursed. 
(iod forbid, in Whose hand are the hearts 


i of Kings. IL do not believe him to have been a monster of 


lust und blood, as so many of the Roman Catholic writers 
regard him. IT cannot accept at all the picture whieh Mr. 
Froude has dvawn. I think that even Lord Herbert’s 
mate of him is deticient in perception of his surpassing self: 
wilfulness. Ido not attempt to portray him after my own idea ; 
but I see in him a grand, gross figure, very far removed from 
ordinary human sympathies, self-engrossed, self-confident, self- 
willed: unscrupwous in act, violent and crafty, but justifying to 
himself, by his belief in himself, hoth unscrupulousness, violence, 
and eratt. A man who regarded himself as the highest justice, 
and who looked on mercy as a imcre human weakness. And with 
all this, as needs must have been, 2 very unhappy man, wretched 
in his family, wretched in his friends, wretched in his servants, 
most wretched in his loneliness: that awful loneliness in which a 
King lives, and which the worst as well as the best of despots 
Have I drawn the outline of a monster? Well, perhaps; 
but not the popular notion of this particular portent. A strong, 
| high-spirited, ruthless, disappointed, solitary creature: a thing to 
hate, or to pity, or to smile at, or to shudder at, or to wonder at, 
but not to judge.’—Stubbs, “ Seventeen Lectures on the Study 
of Mediaeval and Modern History,” p. 299. 


Sir, &e., 





—lLam, EDWARD Pracooz. 


Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
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[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 


of 


truly remarkable theories on the subject of the possible reason 


and result of the calamity. 
current rumour of 
Was at once reviver 


malig 
1 

ihat there was no actual illness. but 
chanee of assassination of the Monarch in 
“they dared not go on with the crowning.” 
that the King himself feared harm thus ; 


the ‘Shamrock. 


accounts of the progress of the Royal patient, and ther 


ean be no doubt that the frankness of those bulletins was 
One heard no | 


of immense benefit. if for this reason alone. 


more of it after we had seen the men come into the church | 

from the hayfields in their shirt-sleeves to take part in the | 

that | 

Then there is strange specula- | 
is 


apparently fully 


service that took the place of 





uiet intercessory 
had locked forward to. 


tion on a constitutional question. It 


believed that the son of an uncrowned Kine eannot sue- 


ceed to the throne. 
heen realised, it is a moot point in the villag 


ihe Duke of Connaught 


or Prince Edward, son of the Prinee of Wales. The former 


theory is understandable, under the misconception. The 


Lhe i 


latter claim is made as for “the next in the line of succession 
} 


other than the Prince of Wales himself,’ which seems hardly 


The question will die a natural death. of course, 
but that it should have avi 


reasonable 
us in the other case; sen, and 


] 
s1it 


to the folk, is at least a proof that 


uld prove so interesting 
» old English feeling as to the necessity for the Coronation is 
till strongly existent, if only as a tradition handed down 
from forgotten days whe 
Monarch was to the people the marked point of the ccremony. 
As it wus when we had Coronation in our midst herve. so it 
should be now, for in 975 A.D.— 
“Her E ar waes Enela waldend 
Cordre micelre to evninge echalgad 


ealdan byrig Acemannes eeastr 





On daer e, 
—I am, Sir. &e., CW. W. 





THE IRISH PEASANTRY AND THE KING’S 
ILLNESS. 


“SpretaTor.”, 


THE Epitor OF TiF 
. oa Ba 
mi who have i 


‘ aan ; 
loyalty of the Irish peasant and artisan will scarcely be pre- | 


nared to heliev 
late illness of the King has happily proved an oceasion for 


the exhibition of most widely spread feelings of personal 
vmpathy towards his person and anxiety for his recovery. 
spontaneous expressions of kindly goodwill, the many 


uttered for his recovery in the 


nat 
i i 
; ee 

trelt } ravers Which were 
South of Ireland (for which alone I am qualified to speak). 
eratifyin Whatever 


views entertained towards the * Government,” 


ive been sas ras they were unexpected. 


may be the 
eve still glows in the breast of the wamm-hearted Irish 





peasant an unquenchable feeling of reverence for the King; 


and it seems certain that an early visit of his Majesty to this | 


part of his dominions would be the occasion of a creat 
demonstration of loyalty.—I am, Sir, &e.. 
R. Wynne, D.D. 


Killarney. q 





ROMAN CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS. 
{To tur Epitor oF Tur ‘‘Sprcrator.”") 
sin,—Give me half-a-dozen lines in reply to the legion of 
ssailants. In Justinian’s days all heresies were on ilie 
'‘Trinity,—to be sound on that doctrine was to be a “ Catholic.” 


Whether St. Ignatius ever wrote “ Ubi Christus ibi ecclesia 


1 cannot 
1} ] 


the statement is wholly incontrovertible. 





Surely your corre- 


spondent is not misquoting the 


Cyprian, so often used by St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, 
Ubi Petrus ibi eccle * As [have already said. this is no, 


put of good ruanners. The Popes 


question of theolcgy 


Sin,—Whether it was so in the towns I do not know, but here 
in the West of England, where the news of the postponement 
the Coronation arrived late, our villagers evolved some | 


Of course ihe old and widely 
nalignant origin of the illness of the King 
; but the most fully believed notion was 
hat so great was the 
the Abbey 
Some added | 
but that was at once 
negatived by those who knew of his personal courage, as 
evidenced in the Sipido affair and in the accident on board | 
The theory, or yather belief, in this reason 
for the postponement died a natural death with the detailed 


Had the worst fears, happily removed, i 
» as to whether 
vould have succeeded to the throne, 


n the popular seclaumation of the | 


een convinced of the profound dis- | 


», what is nevertheless perfectly true, that the | 


say, not having a theological library on board, but | 


famous doctrine of St. } 


VILLAGE SUPERSTITIONS AND THE CORONATION spiritual subjects have had the exclusive use of the name 


“Catholics” by the common consent of the whole world for 
nearly two thousand years,—and that is enough. If Pyo. 
testants were as catholie as air, they would not Jp 
* Catholies,"—any more than I should be a “ Liberal” worg 
I never so liberal-minded in the common sense of the word, 
| If your correspondents will haye the theological argument, js 
is too simple for controversy. The Church, founded by Christ 


upon the rock and against which heil shall never prevail, is a 
| visible body, or it is not. Hf visible, it can be none other th: mM 
| that whose head is the Pope; for none other even claims to ha 
The suggested triple partnership, repudiated by tha 
; two senior partners holding ninety-seven per cent. of the sorip, 
| is too childish for serious mention. If, on the other hand, the 
| Church be invisible, then our relations with God are wholly 


| such 


| personal and subjective; and it becomes both an insolenca 
| und an impiety for one of us to address another on a subject 

wholly between him and his God.—I am. Sir, &e.., 
Yacht § Leander, Dartmouth. W. D. Gatnsrorp, 
The more you claim, the more you prove. appenrs to he 
j Mr. Guinsford’s view.—Epb. Spectator. ] 


‘o tun Eprror or tir “Sprerator.’ 

with Russians in Russia. one learns that 
when they speak of Catholies they mean members of the 
Rome, and that 
This in no way means that they consider them. 


Srr,—Conversin 


| Church of they describe themselves as 
| Orthodox. 
selves outside the Catholie Church, or that they concede g 
monopoly of catholicity to Rome; it is the outcome of the 
sad separation between Hast and West, an expression of 
belief that when Rome added to the Creed of Nicaea she 
erred, but remained Catholic, while they in refusing that error 
not only remained Catholic, but also remained Orthodox. Th 
sauine idea, though under a greatly changed form, was present 
in the minds of members of the Church of England in the 
early part of Elizabeth's reign. That most interesting book, 
“Church Furniture, by E. Peacock, contains returns of changes 
made in town and country churches in Lincolnshire during 
| the Reformation, but nowhere does “ Catholie” or “ Protestant” 
appear in them; while to judge by the language used in those 
of 1565-56, not only is there no intention to concede a monopoly 
of catholicity to Rome, but there is rather a belief that she, 
by falling away from the truth, had imperilled her own 
eatholicity. The Latin service-books are described as books of 
Papistry, of superstition, as belonging to the Pope's service, 
to the sinful Popish service, as peltering Popish, and noticeably 
as heretical. These entries show that the Reformation appeared 
| to those who made these returns as a reaction from error to 
' earlier orthodoxy, not a separation from the Catholie Church, 
When the Pope had excommunicated Elizabeth, and blessed the 
Armada, “Catholic” and “Protestant” naturally became labels 
of two great parties in religion and polities, Rome against Anti. 
Rome, It is too often forgotten that the Church of England 
'js like the two-sided shield about which the knight so 
blindly contended, ‘Catholic’ on one side, “ Protestant” 

1 the other, The latter side before the Reforma- 
tion was thickly veiled, yet the veil from time to time 
was rent both in spiritual and temporal concerns. At the 
Reformation it was torn away. Ever since friends and oppo- 
nents of our Chureh have fixed their gaze on one or other 
side, and contended that it alone exists; some, happily now an 
ever-increasing number, have walked round, seen both sides, 
and learned the truth. Papal ban could not de-Catholicise 
the Chureh of England any more than it could the Holy 
Orthodox Church of the East; an Oecumenical Council could, 
hut since the days of the great separation such a Council his 
eemed impossible, and it is more than doubtful whether 
Rome would submit her claim to supremacy over the whl 
' Catholie Church to that tribunal. Catholic and Protestant 
i the Church of England is; that sbe has let slip the former 
' designation, and even permitted its almost exclusive use to 
Rome, bars not her right to it. The tide of modern thought 
lemands that the two designations shall come into balance, 
and members of what was ealled in Elizabeth’s days the 
Mother-Church of Rome will have to forego the exclusive 
use which political circumstances gave them of the ancient 


* Catholie.’’- A. C. E. WELBY 


{ 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
name -I am, Sir, &c., 
Ih Sloane Court. 
We may fitly 
moderate und reasonable u letter.-—-ho. Spectator.) 


terminate this correspondence with s0 
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THE GREEK AND ANGLICAN CHURCHES. 
[To THE EDITOR or THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir.—The subjoined extract from the Memoirs of Felicia 


Skene of Oxford shows that you were not without authority | 


in your surmise that a bride of the Anglican Communion 
would be bound to renounce membership in her own Church 
on marriage with an Orthodox Greek. Possibly there were 
cireumstanees in this ease which the Archimandrite (Spectator, 
July 12th) could explain. The extract, the subject of which 


is the marriage of Miss Caroline Skene, is as follows (p. 51) :— | 


1, 


« According to the tenets of the Greek 
marriage between members of two families ought not to be 
allowed, and her brother had anticipated her by marrying a 
de Rangabé...... When they were nearly reduced to 
despair a ray of light came to cheer them. The ecclesiastical 
authorities yielded so far as to say that if the bride would 
hecome 2 member of the Greek Church the impediment to 
After conscientiously studying 
! 


marriage might be removed.” 
the points at issue, the lady was able to join the Gree 
Chureh, and the marriage took place. Nothing is said here 
of any obligation to bring up the children in the Greek 
Church in such eases; and one daughter born of the other 
marriage between these two families became the wife of Arch- 
Lishop Thomson of York.—I am, Sir, &e., A. CARR, 
Addington Vicarage, Croydon. 





«“ ENGLAND” INSTEAD OF “ BRITAIN.” 
[To tur Epitor of THE “Spectator,”’} 

Sir—You must allow an Englishman to enter his protest 
against your capitulation to Lord Balfour of Burleigh as to 
the use of the word “ English” in the opening paragraph of 

The sentence is void of historical 
association if any other word than “ English” is used. In a 
eyeat English chureh the Primate of All England was to 
have crowned a King who is primarily King of England, to 
be known in English history as Edward VIL, a purely 
English title, and he would have presented him as_ their 
King to men of many nationalities, but primarily to the 
people of England. Your reference to English history. and 
to the successor of Augustine, and your quotation of the 
phrase, “the undoubted King of this realm,” lose their point 
if you substitute any other word than that which reminds us 
that whatever other titles helong to the King of England. 
belong to him because his first and highest title is that which 
he derives from his English ancestors and the will of the 
English people.—I am, Sir, &c., H. P. ALrorn. 

Woodbury Salterton. 


your issue of June 28th. 


[We cannot At the Unions with Seotland and 
Treland theve was a distinct agreement to give up the use of 
the words “English” and ‘* England” when the whole 
realm was 
should find a cause of offence in the appellation of ** English,” 
which the majority of them are, at any rate in part, we 
cannot deny that their objection is strictly sound. 
is British, not English.—Kp. Spectator. | 


agree, 





THE FALL OF ST. MARK’S 


{To rue Epiron or 


CAMPANILE. 
THE “SPrcTATOR.” } 

Sm—It is grievous to read that the Campanile in t! 
Piazza Mareo has subsided, and that that 
feature of Venice and of the pictures of Venice is no more. 
Well may the Venetians grieve over their loss if we also feel 
the loss. May I offer a crumb of comfort, at least what may 
be a comfort, to some who, like myself, have felt a feeling ot 
oppression when standing in the Piazza in front of that 


san 


perfect dream of beauty, the Cathedral of San Marco? | 
lt was overshadowed and stunted in appearance by the | 


be 


size and height of the Campanile. Now shall 
able the Cathedral in its beauty and _ perfect 
proportions. However grand the old Campanile was, I do 
hope that at all events it may not be rebuilt on the old site or 
This opinion may elicit 


we 


see 


to 


of the same vigantie dimensions. 


more influential opinions, as the subject is one well open to | 


discussion. But feelings which arise in our minds, which haye 


olten revelled in beautiful Iuildings, and grieved when dis- 


proportion marred what would otherwise be perfect, ave som 

What comforted, even though grieved at the loss of such an 

old friend as the Campanile.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Christ Church Vicarage, Barnet. 


H. TROTTER. 


intended. and though we regret that Scotchmen | 
; and 


The realm | 


beautiful | 
| some of the difficulties of the work; but surely this experience 


Chureh a double | 


| done in secondary Training Colleges. 


‘the study of the best 


i 


5 
' actual work of teaching. 


| tions of Eton. 


AN ASSISTANT-MASTER IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
(To THE EptToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

Srr,—It was most refreshing to read 
Spectator of July 12th on the question of the training of 
teachers as expressed in your critique of “The Schoolmaster,” 
by Mr. A.C. Benson. The battle of training has been fought 
and won in the educational world—though there is not yet 


your views in the 


me et 


unanimity of opinion as to the best method of being trained — 
but that portion of the Press which is not distinctly educi- 
tional has been slow to express any decided opinion on the 
matter. It is for that reason that we who for years have been 
working at the training of teachers welcome the decisive way 
in which you join issue with Mr, Benson on the question 
“The Draft Order in Council for 
which a Register of Teachers shall 
made training of some kind 
the Register in the future ; 
should have been so slow to recognise the necessity for some 


providing the manner in 
be formed and kept” has 
a sine que non of admission to 
it is astonishing that England 


special preparation of all those who would enter a profession 
of so great importance as teaching. 
that a great deal of the prejudice against t 
the past been due to misconception as to the kind of work 
It i 


find the want of knowledge on this matter that exists even 


[ cannot help thinkine 
raining has in 
s astonishing tu 
among those who in other respects are thoroughly well versed 
in educational matters, A good many people seem to think 
that a Training College for secondary teachers is a place wheres 
an inadequate education is supplemented, wuere people are 
taught how to teach subjects which they have not themselves 
mastered, and where a few cut-and-dried rules, based on a 


| smattering of psychology, are imparted to students in training. 


It is not uncommon, too, to find that people who really should 
know better imagine that lancuaves, mathematics, science, &c., 
are ineluded in the Training College curriculum. Asamatter 
of fact, evidence of adequate edneation is required before a 
student is admitted (the general trend of opinion now seems 
to be that the training course should be post-graduate), and 
the time is devoted entirely to professional subjects. The 
emrriculum generally includes logie, psychology, and ethies ; 
methods of teaching languages, 
science, mathematics, &c. (and here the methods used in Con- 
tinental and American schools are compared with our own); 
the history of great educational movements and some of the 
great books on education, as well as training in voice pro- 
duction, blackboard drawing, and the making of maps, 
models, &c., to illustrate various lessons. While these form 
the bulk of the work in the lecture-room, the students are at 
experience in the class-room in the 
This is done under the guidance not 
only of the lecturers on method, but also of the experience: 
teachers in the practising school. By this means the theory 
the science and art of education, are taught 
‘Tam inclined to think that 
would be to send 


the same time gaining 


practice, or 
} 


side hy side. Mr. Benson says: 


the best system of all, if it were feasible, 
young man 
had say a year’s experience of teaching in a school.” So f: 


ike t 


for afew weeks to a training college after he hi 


of previous experience goes, I should 1 
‘orroborate what he says: the most eager, enthusiastic, and 
successful students I have ever had to train have been those 
1ave found out 


as the value 


who have taught before coming to College, and | 


has in most eas: 
But “a few 
College could offer only a few eut-and-dried 1 
if it sought only to impart a list of maxims. 


s been gained at the expense of their pupils. 
These might suffice if the Training 
ules for teaching, 

The Draft 
gnitude and import- 
ance of the work when it demands at least a year’s training.— 
I am, Sir, &c., CLARA CARPENTER. 


Datehelor Traini g College, Camberwell. 


weeks. 


Order more adequately recognises the ma 





A COLOSSAL FLOGGING. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “ 


SmrR.—Without presuming to discuss the wisdom or tie un- 


SPECTATOR.” 


wisdom, the justice or the injustice, of the Sandhurst punish- 
ments, may I eall attention to the following not insignificant 
passage in Mr. Parkin’s “ Life of Edward Thring ” ?— 

It the end of the 
D 


eate made a n 


was at previous term, on June 30th, 1832 
r. Kk vorthy addition to the many tradi- 


In order to crush an incipient rebellion he dogged 





ee 
that 
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at one time more than eighty \oys. The lads were summoned in| think it of sufficient value. Captain R. Tufnell Barrett of + 
detachments from their hoarding-houses after having retired for Thorneyeroft’s Mounted Infantry, was my brother—] : a 
the night, and the work of punishment went on from ten o'clock | q,, ig TURN CA ; " 5 
till past midnight. All names on the alphabetical list of the ais ses e - scociaahaiaae ae Barrett, n 
school from the letter M onward were subjected to this manifestly Christ Church Viearage, Belper, Derbyshire, Rt 
impartial discipline. From the headmmaster’s point of view the ; 
result justified the exceptional effort. The boys cheered him as Froma letter written by Captain Green, Thorneycroft’s Mounteq P 
he withdrew fron. the field of action, and his authority was never | Infantry, to his sister, sent on by a friend to the family of the , 
after seriously questioned.” late Captain R. T. Barrett :—‘ Amongst other casualties we lost (1 
\, ai 2.» pons, ; . ry Y "oa ¢£ rapu e 

This remarkable appreciation of “ impartial discipline” needs oo naripen pcb pedis. soanagih He was a very fine horseman, } 
x and he had an old pony here of which he was very fond, and 1 
no comment.—I am, Sir, &e., L. J. R. riding at the time when he was killed (it was shot in the neck) 
EE Eee eee aes We brought Barrett back to our camp, and buried him on a littlg ‘ 
WATER-BOTTLES AND FIRES. knoll just outside the camp, and put a rough cross up over tha 2 
fi i ae a grave. Another of our officers took his pony. About a week op h 
[To Tur Eprtor oy THE “ Spectator.” | so ago he was out with a patrol near the place where the fight of 7 

Sir,—Twiee in my life T have met with cases of a fire being | September 20th took place; he got off his pony to look through 
eaused by globular water-bottles acting as burning-glasses. In | his glasses, leaving the pony to stand, which all these well. ' 
: ; i broken coloured ponies will do. Suddenly the pony looked up, ] 


one ease, which I witnessed myself, the toilet-cover was set 
fire to; in the other it was a window-curtain, on which the 
sun's rays were made to converge. Is it possible that the fires 
at Sandhurst may have originated in this manner ?—Lam, Sir, 


Ac., C. J I. 


pricked up his ears, sniffed, and then started off, galloping 
straight for the little knoll where Barrett was buried, Which 
could be seen four or five miles off; he jumped two wire fences jn 
the way, and finally reached the knoll, where our chaps could sea ‘ 
him quite plainly with their glasses, standing quite still besids t 
the little cross over his old master’s grave. 'l'he patrol had to f 
push on -— in the opposite direction, aud so the pony was never 
recovered,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
) f 
] 
| 
| 
| 





THE COMMAND OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 











Sir,—There are so many excellent reasons why we should *,* Lorp Actron’s Lisy or Boors.—We have reccived a larga 
never abandon the “command of the Mediterranean” that | number of letters asking us to publish Lord Acton’s list of books, | 
one regrets to see any fallacious one advanced, especially if | We can only say, as we said last week, that we have not the list : 
such reason is based on a mistaken apprehension of facts. In | in our possession, but we trast that at some future time Lord i 
your article on this subject in the Spectator of July 5th you | Acton’s literary representatives may be able to alhow itg 

observe: “ But for Delagoa Bay and Durban the ultimate sea | publication. 
route must be through the Mediterranean and the Canal. and a a 

not round the Cape,’ &e. As the difficulties of navigating a , POETRY 

ship through the narrow Mediterranean and Red Seas are far } feat as 


greater than are encountered on the broad ocean, as there is 
necessarily a lowering of speed in going through the Canal, and 
as there are the tolls to pay and the dreadful heat of the Red | : : 
Sea to be endured, the advantage of that route over the Cape \ ho well have served their Ruler and their Land; 
route to Delagoa Bay and Durban must, I suppose, be thought , Upon thy brow the laurel wreath of fame 


to lie in its shorter distance. Now, let any one take the | hell add fresh lustre to an ancient name! 
While England to the world such sons ean show, 


largest globe available and measure the respective distances 
a ° . 2 She ‘ands WV « she fears no foe 
carefully, and he will find them to be about as follows :— She dreads no rival, and she fears no foe. 


AVE, ATQUE VALF. 


In that long rank of English statesmen siand, 





Nautical Miles. | FRANCES CRESWELL WaLL 
From Liverpool to Delagoa Bay, vid Suez... ese 43080 
oS a 53 » 3» the Cape ... 7,190 | ee ee 
. is to Durban, vidi Suez ne ... 4,880 | _ 
= Ps s e » the Cape ... ... 6,890 B O O K S s 
I say these are “about” the distances, because on that small | eee Sen 


s¢ale exactness is unattainable. But a trial will show at once THE WEB OF EMPIRE* 
that the ocean route is very materially shorter than the other.) Sip Doxarnp MACKENZIE WALLACE has acquitted himself 
For many years I have noticed erroneous statements as to | creditably of a difficult task. It is no easy matter to write an 
long sea distances put forth, no doubt in good faith, and} « aythorised” diary of 2 Royal tour extending over fifty 
accepted as authoritative. I have no doubt the errors arise | thousand miles of sea and land, and including the most 
from the measurements being made on maps instead of ona! diverse contrasts of peoples, scenery, and political conditions. 
globe. The map, being a representation of a portion of the | ‘The very fact that he was assistant private secretary to the 
globular surface of the earth on a flat sheet of paper, must bea) Prince of Wales necessarily cramped his freedom. " As Sir 
distortion, and the distortion, and consequent error, increase | Donald confesses, “the circumstances and atmosphere of a 
rapidly as the area mapped extends, so that in long distances’ Royal tour, in which every hour is carefully mapped out 
the possible error becomes very great.—I am, Sir, Xc., beforehand and the people one chances to meet are en- 
CAUTION, vrossed with functions and festivities, are not favourable 
to scientifie research. Careful investigation is difficult, 
and adequate verification impossible.” Such a diary, more- 
over, must be dignified and discreet: it does not do to 
be funny, least of all flippant; and to do him justice, 
Sir Donald never forgets his position, nor permits himself 
for an instant to be amusing. He was bound, of course, to 
keep himself in the hackground, and except when once in 





CANADIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “Spectator.” | 
Sir, —I shall be very much obliged if you can find room for 
the accompanying note in the Spectator. I am very anxious 
to make the Bibliography as complete as possible, and hope 
through this note to reach Canadians now living in England. 


es i: Sir. Ke 4AWRENCE JRPEE p ° ° e ° ° 
: — Bir, Xe. Lawrence J. BURPEE. | Queensland he fancied himself claimed as an acquaintance by 
ye ‘i ; } or 
UECaed, a blackfellow who called out * Wallace.” the personal element 





is carefully eliminated. It must also have been discouraging 
to reflect that all he had to say had already been said, and 
during the year 1901. He will be very grateful for data as to | Very well said, by the able correspondents of one or two news: 
books, pamphlets, magazine articics, or papers in Society | papers, who were not tied down by official restraints, but were 
Transactions, by Canadians, published during 1901, and would | free to use all the »esources of modern journalism and pour 
especially like to know where books and pamphlets were pub- | out vivid impressions, political criticisms, good stories, and 
personal anecdotes unchecked by any trammels of “ authorisa- 


Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee, of Ottawa, is prepaving for the Royal 
Society of Canada a Bibliography of Canadian Publications issued 


lished, and by whom, number of pages, and size, and in the case 
of articles, the month, and page where article begins. Mr. | tion.” Considering these drawbacks, it is remarkable that 
Burpee’s address is 351 Stewart Street, Ottawa, Canada. Sir Donald Wallace has sueceeded in producing a work at 

ae aes once readable and informing, to say nothing of the attractions 
A WAR STORY. of the Chevalier de Martino’s sea-pictures. The scrupulously 


(To tur Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


* The Web of Empire: a Diary of the Imperial Tour of Their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York in 1901, By Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace, K.C.LE.. K.C.V.O. Dlustrated by the Chevalier de Martiuo and 


Syrp.—In ease the enclosed may be of some interest to your 
A J : 
Svdney P. Hall. London: Macinillan and Co. (21s. net.é 


See 


readers. lam sending it to you for publication, should you 
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ae : ; 
impersonal character of the writing and the scrappy form of 
a diary no doubt make for dulness; but the author has 
never aimed at the reputation of a humourist, and his fame 
as a sound and thoughtful publicist will not suffer by the 
present judicious if slightly monotonous chronicle. He 
always says the proper things and says them in good English 
. a 1, 2 Conn . . 
(though he does use the word “ send-off”), and he gives us 
Joss of the * Beautiful morning,” “Lovely morning,” * Pleasant 
breeze,” “ Decidedly warm,” than might be expected in a diarist 
cabined in a liner for interminable days of desperate same- 
ness. He is also merciful in sparing us most of the five 
hundred addresses received by the Duke of Cornwall and 
York, and also of his Royal Highness’s ninety speeches, 
though we are glad to see the excellent address spoken at the 
PY - . . 

Mansion House on his return printed in full. 

Most readers will probably be chiefly attracted by the pages 
which treat of native races, such as the Maoris, Redskins, 
Sinhalese, and Malays. There is not much that is new in 
these descriptions, but they are vivid and_ picturesque, 
especially as regards the Maoris. The history of the 
Buddha's Holy Tooth is not widely known, nor is everybody 
so fortunate as to see that sacred relic; and generally speaking, 
the account of Ceylon is particularly fresh and interesting. 
Still more suggestive is the passage in which Sir Donald 
describes the wonderful progress that has been made in the 
settlement of the Malay Peninsula :— 

“Tn the short lifetine of a single generation all this “anarchy 

and crime) has been completely changed by pacific means. A 
roidless, jungle-covered country, comprising an area of 25,000 
square miles, inhabited by over half a million of warlike 
barbarians, has been placed, without the employment of a 
large military foree, under what may be called a civilised, en- 
lightened, progressive administration, ‘The natives, who were 
wont to carry at least three deadly weapons, now habitually go 
about unarmed; and the kris, which used to be a Malay’s most 
prized possession, has little value except for the collector of bric-a- 
brace. More than 2,000 miles of excellent roads, a network of 
railways already 200 miles in length and soon to be doubled, and 
over 1,000 miles of telegraphs, have been constructed out of Current 
revenue. Five important schemes of waterworks have been com- 
pleted, and much has been done for irrigation. Lighthouses, 
wharves, prisons, hospitals, schools, barracks, and handsome 
publie offices have been constructed, a trigonometrical survey is 
being pushed forward, public gardens have been laid out, museums 
have been instituted, and considerahle sums have been spent on 
experimental agriculture.” 
When Sir Donald Wallace asked one of the officers who had 
assisted in this miracle of transformation in the lusty bantling 
of Sir Stamford Rafiles’s genius how it was done, the answer 
came :—“ Tt was all very simple. Into the midst of a war- 
hardened, desperate population a few British officers were 
thrown, as one might east a dog into the sea, leaving it to the 
dog to find its way out again or drown. We swam patiently 
and obstinately for a long time, and we ultimately found our 
way ont. That is all.” It was very like the no less splendid 
story of the pacification of Upper Burma by another hand- 
ful of obstinate Britons. 

It was difficult to find anytning specially original to say 
about the series of loyal and enthusiastic receptions and 
festivities in Australia. These things are very like corre- 
sponding things at home, though the Australians do them 
even more thoroughly. The Duke shook hands with four 
thousand people at Melbourne in one morning, with two short 

peor s ; 
rests, and so cordial are these grasps that it used to be said of 
a popular Governor's wife in Victoria that she was obliged to 
take a glove for her right hand a size larger than the left on 
account of the muscular development resulting from these 
hearty receptions. It is the same with festivities: we can 
reeall a weleome to a Governor oa board a big liner at Port 
Phillip. when three hundred Colonists accounted for twelve 
hundred bottles of Heidsieck Monopole—to mention nothing 
else—between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. Everything is done on the 
Sir Donald prudently divides his admira- 


{nce-course, 


sume erand seale, 
tion hetween Sydney Harbour and Flemington 
but he was unlucky in not being there at the time of the 


Melbourne Cup. Every one knows it Is the finest race on the 


hest course in the world. Some curious statisties of popu- 


lation ave given, from which it appears that Melbourne is 


or 
> 


losing ground, whilst Sydney is) gaining in numbers, 


and this has been made an argument in the Protection 
«. Free-trade diseussion. Sir Donald has something to 
siy on this subject, but a good deal has happened in 
the Federal Parliament, and a great deal 


more has b2en 
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written, since the Royal visit. Sir Donald’s views on Colonial 
policy are given in a cautious chapter at the end of 
the volume, in which he attempts to analyse the unquestioned 
feeling of loyalty which inspired every Colony visited in the 
memorable tour, and rightly lays stress on the special senti- 
ment of devotion tothe reigning house :— 

“Again and again during the tour we were reminded by the 

local press that of all the ties which hind the Empire together 
dynastic leyalty is the most important, and that without it the 
great fabric would be in imminent danger of falling to pieces ; for 
it is not inthe Colonial Office, nor even in the Government as 2a 
whole, that the sons of Greater Britain place their trust and 
wtection, but in the Sovereign and the Dynasty, who ese free 
from the trammels of red tape and party polities, and have always 
shown themselves true to the national honour and the national 
interests, 
Besides staunchness to the Crown, which this well-conesived 
and extremely hard-working tour did much to strengthen, the 
Australians (like ourselves) ave now much more awake to the 
value of the Imperial connection than they were ten years 
ago, when the present writer was in Melbourne. The old 
policy, which sought to disembarrass England of her 
children beyond the seas, was then still bearing its 
natural fruit, and nothing is more striking than the 
rapidity with which a wiser Colonial policy has kindled 
ihe never extinguished fires of loyalty not only to the 
Crown but to the Empire. Whilst the Colonial Premiers 
are in London discussing the problems that lie before them, it 
is perhaps needless to follow Sir Donald Wallace in his 
remarks on Imperial Federation. His experience, guardedly 
expressed, that the Colonies “aspire to some kind of closer 
union with the Mother Country and with each other, and that 
they ave ready to make any sacrifices that may he necessary 
in defence of the great Empire of which they are proud to 
form a part,” is confirmed by everything one hears from their 
representatives: lut.as he also pertinently observes, “ thera 
is iw great practical difference between the harmonising and 
the fusing of interests,’ and even if the former be the more 
moderate aim of to-day, there are inany difficulties to be met 
before a solution cain be reached. That the Colonies object to 
“the pooling system” we readily believe. The important 
thine, as Sir Donald Wallace wisely urges, is not to hurry 
public opinion, to avoid paper Constitutions, and to wait till 
the Colonies see precisely what it is they want and need. His 
hook should be of some value in bringing home to English 
people the broad facts of the Empire which the Prince and 
Princess traversed with so much public spirit and such well. 
earned success. 





TWO BOOKS ON POLO* 
Poo is at once the most ancient and the most modern of 
games. The idea of hockey on horseback is at least two 
thousand years old, but the modern developments of that 
idea date back hardly twenty years. It is of the modern 
scientific game that Captain E. D. Miller writes. He is 
known to be a sound player, a good captain of a team, and 
an excellent organiser of a polo club. In this book he has 
compressed his experience of polo into five hundred pages. 
Since the first edition of Modern Polo appeared in 1896 the 
game has inereased in interest and popularity with rapid 
strides. There are more polo clubs and the players reach 
a far higher standard of excellence on the average than in 
I8vl, Hurlingham had then practically the only pelo ground 
for London players. Now there are twelve. There were but 
three tou,naments of importance. Now from May to July 
in London, and in the provinces for two months longer, 
open eup and handicap tournaments succeed one another 
with bewildering rapidity. Nor is it only that polo is 


} 


more in quantity; it has become a tar better game, both to 


wateh and to play. So far as it is possihie to teach a game 
which demands so much mental and bodily effort and skill as 
polo. this book gives the necessary instruction. Every beginner 
should read it, nor will more advanced players fail to gain 
Not only are the practical precepts 
thoroughly sound, but the whole tone of the hook is such as 
becomes a treatise on ne:—* There can be 
no greater feather in the cap of a team, than for the members 


of it to be able to 


benefit from its counsels, 
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So Caulvairous 2 
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say that they have won a good eup, without 


i Blackett. 








* (1.) Modern Polo. By Captain E, D, Miller. Lond 
lds. net. 2.) Lhe Internatwacat Polo Club Guide for 1992. ‘ord, Bristol: 
Josiah t “€ 
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having had a single foul given against them.” Polo is in fact 
one cf the most unselfish of games. In few pastimes is the 
individual player of Jess account or the side so important. 
Almost the whole secret of success at polo is to play for your 
side. That team wins the most matches which has the most 
perfect combination. In teams like those of the Durham 
Light Infantry, the 15th Hussars, and above all, Captain 
Miller’s own team from Rugby. there are four men, but they 
play as though moved by a single will. Yet virtue is here its 
own reward, for the opportunities for brilliant play are much 
ereater than in eases where one or more of the team is looking 
out for openings to play to the gallery. The chances come, 












































































on and drive it by combined action ever nearer to the goul- 
posts. This is well set forth in the following passage :— 
“The rough idea of the duties of the different players in the 
Combination game is that the main object of No. 1 is to interfere 
with the Back of the opposing side, to clear the way for No. 2, 
and to hit as many goals as possible. No. 2’s first duty is to 
attack hard, stop the opposing No. 3, and hit goals. No. 3 should 
assist in the defence of his own goal, and serve up the ball to the 
forwards. Back inust defend his own goal. In practice this 
rough idea is, of course, subject to endless modifications, for as 
the game changes all the players in turn will attack and 
defend.” 
Thus polo gives little scope for personal vanity. We seldom 
hear a player taiking of his own prowess or the number of goals 
he has made. In fact, ihe man who actually strikes the ball 
through the posts has often done little more than take 


a charm and an excitement all its own. The quick movement, 
the rapid changes of fortune, the thud of galloping hoofs, the 
erack of stick and ball as they meet, stir the blood of players 
and spectators as no other game can. There is another reason 
for the growth of polo in our time. The game fills a vacant 
place among our English sports. Of all pastimes it is most 
suited for busy men and for middle age. Polo takes up but a 
short time at the close of a hard-working man’s day, and it 
lasts longer into life than do other pastimes. No man need 
give up polo so long as he can ride. As Captain Miller puts 
it forcibly— 

“At football a man is as a rule at his best from twenty to 
twenty-five; and at cricket from twenty to thirty years of age; 
vet there are few really first-class polo players in England under 
thirty. Men of mature years are in no way barred from polo. | 
Although I have never heard of a first-class cricketer who did not 
learn to play asa boy, many fine polo players have begun com- 
paratively late in life. 'The late Mr. Kennedy, who was a remark- 
ubly fine player, commenced polo when he was thirty-eight years 
of age, and continued to be in the first flight for at least ten years 
later.” 


Besides the practical counsels there is much that is useful 
inthe hook. Wethink that just now many people will turn with 
interest to read what the author, a soldier of distinction as well 
as a polo player, has to say on polo in the Army. All who 
have read the discussions on the edueation of our officers know 





that there are two opinions about polo in the Army. Some 
think polo leads young officers to waste their time and to 
squander their money. Others, again, believe that in an in- 
formal manner officers learn horsemanship, discipline, and the 
habit of quick decision at polo. Captain Miller holds with the 
latter opinion. He puts the case for the encouragement 
and regulation by the authorities of officers’ polo temperately 
und with foree. We may leave the argument to him, merely 
noting that those men in our time who have made the Army , 
their profession in earnest have been just those to whom the , 
game has proved most attractive. The careers of the late 
Colonels Le Gallais and Lord Airlie, of Colonel Rimington, 
Major Maclaren, and Colonel de Lisle, remind us how often 
the love of the profession of a soldier and a taste for polo are 
united in the same man. 


Yet the player is only one in a partnership between horse 
and rider. In fact the pony comes in, as he deserves, for a 
good share of attention in Modern Pole, There are chapters 
ut once useful and practical on “ Bits and Bridles,’ on the 
“Training of Polo Ponies,’ and a careful discussion of the 
comparative merits of the various breeds that are used in the 
game. The conclusion that Captain Miller comes to is that 
the English and Irish ponies are the best in the world. We 
shall not dispute this, with the memory of the recent match 
with America fresh in our mind. The ponies of our American 
visitors were the best they had, but the English ponies 





but they are not sought for; each is striving to pass the ball | 
y ; g 


advantage of the good work of his iellows. But ‘polo has | 


tae, 
fairly galloped away from them in the last two matches 
But these incomparable English ponies, where do they ‘is 
from? how are they bred? It is evident that Captain 
Miller has asked himself these questions, and has found no 
satisfactory answer, Indeed, the part of his book which deals 
with pony breeding is far less clear and satisfactory than the 
rest. Yet these admirable little horses, which are usefyl for 
sport or war, and have the approval of Lord Kitchenoy 
and other South African commanders, are important com. 
mercially and nationally. But Captain Miller only accounts 
for them by saying that they are “ accidents.” He means that 
| they have for some reason or other never reached the full 
| mele of Engioh horses. But surely to call our polo ponies 
accidents” is only to labelour ignorance. It does not account 
for their existence. These animals are fairly numerous, ani 
, whatever the cause that produced them, it was in operation 
, before the rise of polo. The question is of importance, foy 
if the polo pony is merely a dwarf or an accident. 
it is impossible to breed this useful class of horse for ou 
national needs or pastimes. But we refiect that in Nature 
there are no accidents, and as we think ont the matter carefully 
it seems that it is possible to account for the 142 polo pony 
in a revsonable and scientific way. There are, as every one 
knows, certain breeds of ponies in England which have liyed 
in a half-wild state from time immemorial on the Welsh 
mountains, the fells of Cumberland, the moors of Devon and 
Somerset, or in the shades of the New Forest. These ara 
hardy, enduring, intelligent, active little beasts. with every 
quality needed for a riding horse except size. Every year 
large numbers are sold and scattered over the country to grow 
and develop on richer pastures. It is a common belief that 
pony blood is valuable in a hunter, and there have no doubt 
been crosses of pony blood for generations. Our English 
saddle horses are thus full of pony strains of blood. What 
more natural than that they should east back to their ancestors 
from time to time. These polo ponies, then, are not accidents 
but reversions. Thus to breed polo ponies is a matter of care. 
ful mating and judicious crossing between our ancient native 
stock and thoroughbred or Arab blood. But since the great 
size of the modern horse is artificial, the result of feeding 
and forcing, there is a constant tendency to revert to a smaller 
size. Thus when we try to breed these small horses we have 
natural and artificial selection working together in our 
favour. 





Tf we wanted a witness to the importance of pony breeding 
or to the popularity of polo, we could not do better than call 
Mr. Josiah Newman, whose magnificent International Polo Club 
Guide lies before us. Mr. Newman has spent much time in 
collecting information. Thus we learn that there are four 
hundred and fifty polo clubs, of which more than four hundred 
are supported by England, her Colonies, and America. Polo 
is evidently a game for English-speaking people. It is the 
aim of the Internationel Guide to draw together all these 
lovers of the game by telling them about the clubs of the 
world, and giving all kinds of useful information as to the 
polo grounds, the ponies used, the codes of rules in force, and 
soon. It is a most valuable book in every way,—well worked 
up, well printed, and well illustrated. In this respect, indeed, 
both books are excellent, and Captain Millev’s has, in addition, 
a useful index, 





THE REFORM IN ARMY TRAINING.* 
[ConcLupine Novice. | 

THE manual of Imperial Yeomanry Training is a far less 
perfect book than the Infantry Training, and shows traces 
of hasty and heterogeneous compilation. It is interesting for 
two main reasons. It is the first, if rather unsuccessful, 
attempt to define the rdle of the mounted infantryman. H's 
main sphere of action is explained as follows :— 

“The enlargement of the battlefield, consequent upon the 
adoption of a more open formation, will render it impossible 
for infantry alone to outflank the enemy with requisite rapidity ; 
for this purpose, therefore, mounted troops equipped with lony- 
ranging rifies will have to be employed.” 

The Cavalry Drill Book of 1898 is much less emphatic. 
“ Dismounted fire action may sometimes be employed” for 
various purposes which are detailed, but “the men are never 
to be dismounted in any position where mounted opposing 





* (1.) Injantry Training (Provisional), 19098,——(2.) Timpevial Yeomanry Train 
ing (Provisional), Published Officially, 
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aceon attack them before they can remount to meet 
the attack.” The idea of dismounted eavalry in South Africa 
mounting to meet a Boer attack instead of receiving it with a 
steady; dismounted fire sounds singularly absurd to-day, and 
elearly illustrates the changes that have taken place sinee the 
compilation of Cavalry Drili, 1898. But then Cavalry Drill, 
1998, only devotes five pages to the dismounted action of 
cavalry altogether, as against some twenty pages to the 
mounted eavalry fight! 

The classification of the various kinds of mounted troops in 
Inperial Yeomanry Tredning is somewhat confused. First 
eomes the “cavalry soldier,” whose precise functions, we ure 
iold, “need not be specified ” in this hook. Second, “ horse- 
mion.—é.e., Imperial Yeomanry, Light Horse, Mounted Rifles.” 
Third, “infantry soldiers provided with the means of more 
beds locomotion,—z.e.. Mounted Infantry.’ We are then 
eiven the duties of Imperial Yeomanry :—“ They must be 
trained to fight on foot in hoth attack and defence. 


must also he able to carry out scouting and reconnaissance, | 
. : . | es . ve . 

and to insure against surprise the troops to which they are ; 4! rider dismounts. 
attached. Their efficiency depends upon their being expert rifle- | 
mobility which is the true weapon of the mounted man. 


shots, good riders, and eareful horsemasters.” We await with 
inierest the publication of the new Cavalry Drill Book, and 
trust that it will throw some light on those “ precise functions 
of the eavalry arm” which are not specified in this book. 
The Yeomanry are warned “not to aim at what they have not 
time at their disposal to become, «e., efficient cavalry.” By 
inference the cavalryman is not expected to he or do anything 
that his inferior, the Yeoman, is to do or be. We hope he is 
todo more than dress properly (ten of the earliest pages of 
the existing Cavalry Drill, 1898, are devoted to details of haber- 
dashery), and to be more thana beantiful creation who can cut 
Jemons with his sword and transfix tent-pegs with his lance, 
and “give a tone to the proceedings” generally. Nor is it 
quite clear what is the value of a mounted infantryman, who, 
unlike the Yeoman. is neither an expert rifle-shot, nor a good 
rider, nor a eareful horsemaster. In the text of the book, 
again, we find the alternative phrases “the soldier,” “the 
yeoman,’ and “the man.” Thus, “soldiers will be taught to 
wheel from the halt.” “the yeoman will always turn to the 
yeht on the left foot,” “to change step when marking time a 
man will heat time with the same foot,” are phrases which all 
oveur on p. 24. We do not quite understand this excessive 
fear of repetition, but trust there is no hidden purpose of con- 
sidering the Yeoman as a bybrid,—half “soldier,” 7.¢., cavalry 
soldier, and half mere civilian mounted “man.” Hybrid toa 
degree is the phrase “a Battalion of Imperial Yeomanry,” 
which, though it has disappeared, at least, from the definitions 
at the beginning of the hook, lingers yet at the bottom of p. 79. 
There we are told that “it is inevitable in the heat of battle 
that Battalions, Sqnadrons, and Troops will become mixed up.” 
So apparently have the compilers of this hook heeome, in 
the cool of their office room. A further point of ambiguity 
arises on p. 75, Here we are distinctly told that to drive a 
well-armed enemy from his position he must eventuaily *] 
charged with the bayonet,” and on p. 77 it 
“}ayonets are to be fixed 350 yards from an objective.” But 


is stated that 


in point of fact the bayonet has not heen issued to the | 


Yeomanry at home. On p. 95 the phrase, * Ordevtlies do not 
carry rifles but side-arms only,” conveys the impression 
ihe sword is the side-arm referred to, for a bayonet without 2 
rifle would be of very little use toa manona horse. But neither 
lias the sword been issued to the Yeomanry, though those 
regiments which bave them are allowed to retain them for the 
present. 
judice, and perhaps a reasonable compromise will he found ina 
light thrusting weapon, available at once as a sword for the 


| 
{ 
mounted and as a bayonet for the dismounted man. The | 
| hard to see why, if everything is tanght that is thought neces- 
i 


point is not, however, of great importance. as the occasions 
when either sword or bayonet will be used in actnal war must 
tend to become increasingly rarer. 

The really important matter is the definition of the proper 
function of the Yeoman, not as distinct from the cavalryman, 
for the counsel of perfection towards which both will strive is 


swrely identical, but as distinct from the mounted infantry- | 
-—too inuch 





tnan. No doubt the hook is merely provisio: 

ot Infantry Training has been wedged in wholesale, too 
little of Cavalry Drill vetained. We miss especially the 
excellent Part V. of Cuvalry Drill, 1393. [i is true that 


detail is cut down to a vanishing point, and the Yeoman 
expressly informed that accuracy of drill is not required of 
him (though saluting is still called an “important military 
duty” as a concession te the generals of the old school). 
Moreover, as little time as possible is to be wasted on 
ceremonial and parade movements. But there is very little 
inthe book which reaily brings out the distinctive rdles of the 
Yeoman and of the infantryman on a horse. The only form 
of attack specified in the hook is the atiack on foot. Nothing 
is said of the horse as an engine of mancuvre under fire. He 
is merely regarded as a means of locomotion to convey his 
rider to the spot where apparently pure infantry tactics 





; never move out of a wal 


! 
| 
' 


begin. Similarly escorts are told that their horses should 


k. In Cavalry Drill, p. 398, they 

are told to move from strategie point to strategie point “as 

fast as possible,” and then take up a position fo bold till the 
mv . 


time comes for them to move on to the next. The walk is not 


| the natural pace of the horse, and his strength is better pre- 


i) 
Ley | 


served if he moves always at the trot or gallop, and halts while 


By taking him at a walk mounted not 
taken of the 





only is he sooner exhausted, but no advantage is 


We should have liked to see the Yeoman urged more 
plainly toemulate the Boer, who isadmittedty the finest mounted 
rifleman inthe world, but in no sense a mounted infantryman. 
He should have been told to consider his horse as his main 
weapon, and to manceuvie on him under fire, whether for the 
purpose of rapidly threatening the enemy’s flank, or of gallop- 
ing under fire to within decisive rifle range, where he can pour 
Instances are not wanting 
from the late war where the Boers at least sueceeded in such 
tactics. The infantryman, on the other hand, 
whether his mount be a bicycle or a horse, uses that mount 
merely us a fasier pair of legs, and having got to the point 
where the fizhting begins, reverts to his rdle of pure infantry 
soldier. But the Yeoman, like the cavalryman, should con- 
sider his horse as an inseparable part of himself; with it he 
unist secure that tactical position where, if he opens fire, his 
enemy is at his merey. So high a regard, indeed, had the Boer 
for his horse as a tactical weapon that he is known on many 
occasions to have driven to the battlefield in his Cape cart. 
his horse being “sent on” to meet him. He was thus, like the 
hunting man, provided for the fight itself with a mount whose 
mobility was unimpaired by the fatigue of a march. 

The use of the arine blanche is impracticable except on rare 
oceasionus; even when the charge succeeds in getting home, it 
is far less effective, both actually and morally, than the rifle. 
But the horse. if his strength be hushanded, remains the most 
powerful of all the weapons of war, and one mounted man 
with a ville. who knows his strength and his limitations, is 
always a match for ten dismounted men. The infantryman 


in vw destructive magazine fire. 


mounted 





mounted has his value too, especially in aid of marching 
infuntry. for seizing positions, carrying messages, and so 
forth, but his fanetions should not be confused with those of 


jthe cavalry soldier-and it is as a cavalryman that the 
; Yeoman has always been. and we trust always will be, regarded, 


We understand that the whole question is really si) | 


Tinpeviel Yeomanry Training fails, we think, to bring this 
ont with sufficient clearness, though, as it distinctly classifies 
the Yeoman as a thing apart from the mounted infantryman, 
j we have no doubt that the authorities would subseribe to om 
{ definition. 

We will conclude with a brief reference to the other main 
point of interest about the book. Itis the first manual that has 
ever been written for the use of partially trained auxiliary troops. 
We have alveady alluded to its wise differentiation between 
esscntitls and non-essentials; the cardinal requirements alone 
are insisted upon, and so far the book has our entire approval! 
We trust that the new Cavalry Drill will follow suit, for it is 


i sary for the purpose of defeating the enemy, it should he 
desirable to burden the Regular soldier with any of the mere 
trappings of his art. Infentvy Training has gone far in this 
direction: “The annual training in camp of the Auxiliary 
{ Forces is to be confined to tactical exercises and fire discipline, 
| and the spirit of the instructions is to be observed.” 


} 


| We do not see why in time the Regular Army might not 
| be also expected to take this short road to efficiency. If the 
| standard which it is thought that the Auxiliary Forces may 
| fairly be expected to reach were really lower for fighting pur- 
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poses than that which .5 demanded of the Regular soldier, 
it would be a different matter. But it is not so; the things 
omitted from the Auxiliary course are, in the main, details 
of routine and ceremony, and it is admitted that intelligence 
is everything and mere outward smartness nothing. It would, 
therefore, seem as if what is really to be aimed at is the educa- 
tion of the Regular soldier up to the standard already reached 
by the average civilian before he joins his Volunteer or 
Yeomanry corps. The new drill has taken a long step towards 
turning out the Regular soldier on the pattern of what the 
best Volunteers have been for years. Many of the faalts 
attacked in the new manuals are peculiar to the Regular Army, 
—the over-drill which blunts intelligence, and the over-disci- 
pline which kills initiative. Many of the departures from the 
barrack-square view, which are now held out as virtues to be 
striven after, were the very vices quoted by the inspecting 
officer of the old school in support of the official view that the 
Volunteers and the Yeomanry were an armed rabble. We 
heartily weleome the change, and trust that the system and 
the soldier alike will more and more assimilate themselves 
to rational principles. We have every confidence that, under 
the men now at the head of our Army, with the lessons of a 
great war behind them, officers and soldiers will eventually rise 
to the high level of intelligence and resource which the new 
system presupposes as an essential preliminary. But we shall 
not be surprised if the old system dies hard, or, until educa- 
tion becomes more of a reality to the bulk of the population, 
if the formation of 2 New Model Army seems often a hopeless 
task, and the temptation to mistake smartness for efficiency 
irresistible. But the attempt is not the less worth making for 


that. 





STATE TRIALS: POLITICAL AND SOCIAL* 

THE third and fourth volumes of State Trials have greatly 
increased our obligation to Mr. Stephen. The author has 
again exercised his choice of materials with the utmost dis- 
cretion and care, and deserves the greatest credit for his 
publication of the hitherto unpublished MS. describing the 
“arraignment, conviction, and condemnation of Robert, Earl 
of Essex, and of the Earl of Southampton,” in which 
Sir E. Coke, “ Mr. Attorney,” and “ Mr. Solicitor Mr. 
Bacon” played so prominent a part. The “ Helmingham 
MS.” appears to be the account of an intelligent eye-witness 
of the trial. It came into the possession of the Tollemache 
family, whose present representative the public have to thank 
for his generous loan of the document to the author. Its 
historical interest is considerable, “ since it arranges the wit- 
nesses in a different order from that followed in the usual 
account, and increases the importance of the part in the trial 
played by Bacon.” Coke's violent temper seems to have led him 
into a maze of side-issues; at one point he broke out intoabuse of 
this sort :—" For your hypocrisie in religion, and your Dissem- 
blinge countenancinge all sortes of Religion anon you are one 
of the puritans, thus have we proved almost all thinges in the 
Inditement.” Bacon's coolness and clearness of vision twice 
at least saved the point at issue from being hidden by a mass 
of irrelevances on this “ day of digressions.” 

The other trials are of equal interest. We have the 
Annesley case, which inspired Smollett and Charles Reade, 
and portrays the seamy side of cighteenth-century Anglo- 
Trish life with such uncomfortable realism that it might 
well be bracketed with Froude’s story of the Crosbies 
and the stolen treasure of the ‘Golden Lion. The trial of 
Robert Green and others for the murder of Sir Edmund 
Berry Godtrey brings us back to the * Popish Plot,” and its 
strange history of credulity, imposture, and fanaticism, only 
paralleled in recent history by the campaign, as mendacicus, 
but happily less suecessful, which MM. Drumont and 
Rochefort waged against the Jews of France. Then there 
is the trial of the smuggler, W. Jackson, and a number of 
accomplices for the fiendishly brutal murder of two Revenue 
officers, a story which is a good set-off to all the thrilling 
romances that are centred around the picturesque and 
gallant free-trader of fiction. From such a mass of materials 
it is difficult indeed to select the most interesting case; the 
most perplexing, in the reviewer's humble opinion, is the trial 
of William Barnard in 1759 for blackmailing the Duke of 





* Scate Trials: Political and Social. Vols, III. and IV. Edited by H. L. 


Marlborough. This nobleman on November 29th 

. . as . . . oT] = ’ 
received a letter in “imitation print,” 
deserve quotation :— 


188, 
passages of which 


__“ My Lord,” began the elegant blackinailer, “as cer 
idle thing upon most occasions, more especially 
state of mind, I shall proceed immediately to acquaint you wit] 
the motive and end of addressing this epistle to you whic ¥ 
equally interesting to us both. You are to know then that 1 : 
present situation in life is such, that I should prefer annihilatios 
to a continuance in it; desperate diseases require desperate ne 
dies ; you are the man I have pitched upon cither to make me 
to unmake yourself. As I never had the honour to liye among the 
great, the tenor of my proposals will not be very courtly : but et 
that be an argument to enforce the belief of what I am ‘how going 
to write. It has employed my invention for some time to find out 
a method to destroy another without endangering my own life. 
that I have accomplished, and defy the law. Now for the applica. 
tion of it. Iam desperate, and must be provided for; you have it 
in your power, it is my business to make it your inclination to 
serve me; which you must determine to comply with, by procuring 
me a genteel support for my life, or your own will be at a period 
before this Session of Parliament is over.” 


emony is an 
to persons in my 


The writer further bade the Duke meet him at a named tree 
in Hyde Park on the following Sunday, and warned him to 
come alone. He obeyed, and appeared at the appointed time, 
leaving a servant to watch at a distance. After a time g 
person appeared, with a * disconsalate” air, whom the Duke 
accosted and asked if he had anything to say to him. 'The 
man replicd that he had not, and the Duke rode away. A foy 
days later he received a letter reproving him for coming armed 
and with an attendant, and bidding him appear alone in the 
west aisle of Westminster Abbey. The Duke obeyed, posted 
two attendants in coigns of vantage, and waited. The same 
person appeared, accompanied by a substantial-looking trades. 
man; he stared at the Duke, and exactly the saine scene was 
enacted asin the Park. <A third letter followed, in whieh the 
circumstances of the Abbey meeting were mentioned, and the 
blackmailer, after suggesting a private interview, ended his 
letter in true melodramatic fashion by the alarming statement, 
“The family of the BLoops is not extinct” !—a reference 
this, in all probability, to the officer who stole the crown 
from the Tower of London. Nothing further happened 
till April 14th, when the Duke received an anonymous 
letter stating that one Barnard, son of a surveyor, was 
acquainted with secrets which concerned the Duke, 
and, owing to his father’s absence from town, might 
easily be questioned in private. The Duke sent for the person 
indicated, and recognised his acquaintance of Hyde Park. 
Barnard declared he had nothing to say, but afterwards made 
some rather suspicious replies to the Duke's questions,—e.y,, 
when the Duke mentioned the surprise of the writer of the 
second letter at having seen him armed, Barnard exclaimed: 
“Jndeed, I was surprised to see your Grace armed.” The 
Duke then pointed out that if he had not written the letters, 
it nearly concerned him to find ont whe did write them, 
whereat Barnard smiled and departed. He was, of course, 
arrested, and tried on a capital charge. His defence was 
remarkably strong; «a host of witnesses testified to his 
unblemished character; no dceuments of a compromising 
character were found in his possession; there was no reason 
to suppose he wanted money; and as to his mectings with 
the Duke, it appeared that he had spoken of the Duke's 
accosting him with considerable surprise and amusement. 
His uncle, who was with him in the Abbey. pointed out that 
his nephew's short-sightedness explained his staring at the 
Duke, and remarked that he had found the Duke's behaviour 
very peculiar. A friend, Thomas Calcut, testilied to Barnard’s 
amused description of the “odd accident” that befell him in 
the Park, and stated that the prisoner was not a little pleasod 
at the notice taken of him by a nobleman. Barnard was 
acquitted, and no more is heard of his case. The reader must 
form his own opinion of the guilt or innocence of the accused. 
Was he the victim of a series of extraordinary coincidences, or 
was he the unconscious tool of some clever knave who hoped 
to frighten the Duke into paying blackmail, or can he have led 
double life and required money for purposes of profligacy or 
to satisfy some past mistress who threatened him with ex- 
posure? Our own suggestion is that Barard was playing 
a desperately dangerous practical joke, for which he was 
rewarded by being able to tell his acquaintance that the Duke 
of Marlborough had noticed him. Mark Twain's story of the 
boy who played at being a spy in the American Civil War 
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will occur to the reader, whose interest and curiosity cannot 
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fail to he roused by a pert 
volumes. 





NOVELS. 
OLDFIELD.* 
OLDFIELD is a Kentucky Cranford—with a difference. The 
difference is that the setting of outside things: in which Miss 
Banks puts her human figures is much more vivid than what 
we find in Mrs. Gaskell’s story. Pictures of Nature were not 
much in our English novelist’s way; anyhow, there was no 
occasion for them in Cranford; but it is evident that Miss 
Banks greatly enjoys drawing them and painting them in 
vivid colours. There is a brilliant vignette, for instance, of a 
couple of orioles building their nest, how “ at the fetching of 
each fine fibre, the husband fairly turned upside down, and 
hung by his feet, while singing his pride and delight,” while 
“the wife quietly rested her soft breast on the unstable nest 
—with all a woman's trust.” But the human interest is com- 
monly dominant. First among the “ Oldfield People,” though 
not in the least conscious of being first, is Miss Judy Bramwell. 
She rules the countryside, not because she is rich and influential, 


she is nei * or because she has an autocratic temper— | é P F _ 
for she is neither, or because she has an a P /we imagine, an experienced writer. 


no one could have less of it—bui heeause she is “strong 
enough and firm enough to cling timidly to her own gentle 
convictions through a hard life of privation.”” One thinks as 
one reads of that very hard saying which, for all its difficulty, 
js ever and again vindicating its truth, “ Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth.” To Miss Judy, who is the 
general adviser and consoler, comes one Sidney Wendall, who 
is much perplexed about her eldest child, a piece of fine porce- 
Jain which has somehow found its way into a set of solid 
earthenware. “IT am = bound,” she explains, “to bounce 
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; ! a 
isal of Mr. Stephen's two delightful | and the Bramwell househoids respectively, laborantes in uno, 


to wit, Enoch Cotton, the Gordon couchman. One of the most 


striking chapters in the book is that in which we read how 


Anne Watson, to minister to her disabled husband, learns to 
play poker with him. holding all the while that “cards are the 
Devil's prayer-book.” The doctor has prescribed the game, 
and she cannot choose but to obey. “‘I draw to a straight 
flush. Mr. Watson stands pat,’ repeated Anne’s pale lips, as 
w pious soul in extremity might murmur a Latin prayer 
which it did not understand.” Some of the traits of 
manners are, we must own, a little strange. Sidney Wendall, 
for instance, earns the bread for her children and the lazy 
old uncle, whose lez begins to ache whenever there is 


/any mention of work. by going about with her budget of 


gossip and fun, just as minstrel or jongleur may have earned 
it in mediaeval times. She is not paid in money, but a basket 
of food is made up for her to take home by a recognised 
custom. Seattered about the book are not a few wise savings. 
Here is one which we shall throw, haply to be a bone of con- 


tention, umong our readers: “ No really sweet woman has a 


| sense of humour.” 


i“ vesponds promptly and firmly,” 


around and make a noise.” She eould not make her other 
children obey except by storming at them; “but if T shout at | 
| clumsy when used out of its context and on a title-page. 


them there is Doris turning white and shaking and looking as 
if she'd surely die.” The end of it is that Miss Judy takes a 
sort of informal charge of the delicate child, not, of course, 
without many misgivings as to her competence for the task. 
The preparations anxiously made for the visitor, whom her 
mother is to bring the next day, are admirably described. 
There is the rug made hy Miss Judy’s own mother on which 


the child is to sit; a doll, at least sixty years old, for her to play | 


with; anda pig and kitten, skilfully wrought by Meriea, the 
cook, for her entertainment. But then there is the harrowing 
thought,—if she won't sit on the rug, and crumbles the ginger- 
bread untidily! Happily all goes well. The little one is 
docile beyond all hope, does not go beyond quivering lips 
hen her mother leaves her, looks at the doll “as tender little 
mothers look at afflicted babies,” and excels all expectation in 
the matter of the ginger-bread, “eating the pig first. and 
hesitating some time hefore eating the kitten “—a very pretty 
little trait—and doing both without making a single erumh. 
The relationship thus commenced grows into a very tender affec- 
tion. ‘“ Miss Dudy,” says the child a few weeks later, “ was it 
you or my mammy that borned me?” Doris grows up, as 
inight he expected, into the sweetest and loveliest of women, 
and is the heroine, if such a word could be used about her, of 
the love story, a very unsensational affair which does not get 


One word of criticism we have to say. Miss Banks is not, 
One of her faults is a 
hahit of repetition Charles Dickens had it in his later years. 
A character would be labelled, so to speak, with some pecu- 
liarity of manner or speech, and every time he appeared the 
label was sure to appear also. Miss Sophia, who is something 
like what Mr. Dick was to David Copperfield’s aunt, always 
though she knows nothing 
about the question referred to her. 


The Subtle Thing that’s Spivit. By Geraldine Hodgson. (A, 
6s.)—It is impossible to congratulate Miss 
Tt is indeed extraordinarily 


Treherne and Co. 
Hodgson on the title of her novel. 


However, though the name of 2 novel has a certain importance. 
the book itself has much more, and the story is good. Miss 
Hodgson has had the courage to reward her disagreeable 
characters, and deal out misfortune to those in whom the reader 


' takes most interest. The picture of Whitmore, the manufacturing 


town in which the scene is laid, is well done, and the whole novel 
is written convincingly. It is not a very remarkable story 
(except for the delightful ease with which the long-lost heir 
establishes his claim), but it is pleasant reading. One cannot 
help wishing, however, that the character of Mat (the heir 


aforesaid) were drawn in greater detail. It is well conceived, but 


| it is impossible not to feel that the author intended to elaborate 


it further, and, as a whole, Mat ends by being a little dim. 
The novel is readable, but not remark:able. 
(Ward, Lock, 


is good in 


Spl ndid Mourniag. By Cranstoun Metealfe. 
and Co. &s. 6d.)—There is a great deal that 


| this novel, though the author seems, to use a vulgar ex- 


i and confused causes with consequences, 
lated anctto from Madame de Staél, 


even as far as a proposal, though we are given to understand , 
" = . . 
that under any circumstances she would probably have drifted 


that all goes well. There is a very humorous scene when 
young Lynn Gordon ealls upon Dovis for the first time, and 
her mother, aware of the etiquette which prescribes an unin- 
terrupted interview—interruption would signify disapproval— 
is at her wits’ end to keep all possible intruders out of the 
way. In vivid contrast to this is Miss Judy’s horror, the out- 
come of a quite different old-world etiquette, that the girl 
should have been left alone. 

There are other Oldfield people, whom Miss Banks 
delineates for us always with a firm and delicate touch— 
Miss Sophia, the half-witted sister whom Miss Judy cares 
for with so tender a thoughtfulness; the old Colonel with 
his grand manner untouched by failing intellect and ruined 
fortunes; the brusque doctor and his quick-tempered wife: 
and others whom we need not mention. Lady Gordon, the 
selfish and eynieal old govrmande, seems to us somewhat 
caricatured, and we could have done without the picture of 
the black Eunice and the brown Merica, cooks in the Gordon 





* Oldjivid: a Kentucky Tole of the Last Centurye By Nancy Huston Banks. 
Loulou: Macmillan and Co. | vs.1 





pression, to have got hold of the wrong end of the stick, 
Starting with a trans- 
“Fame is for women 
only a splendid mourning for happiness,” the author proceeds to 
advanee the thesis that the cause of his (or her) married heroine’s 
drifting apart from her husband is her taking to literature 
to pass her leisure time, and thus creating a separate earcer for 
herself. As a matter of fact, Edith Glanville is so self-absorbed 


away from her husband. She is represented as young, pretty, 
childless, fairly rich, and as living in Nevern Square, Earl’s Court. 
She possesses (lucky woman) excellent servants, and has, eonse- 
quently, very little necessary occupation whilst her husband (a 
Under these cireumstances, literature 
It is im- 


rising lawyer) is at work. 
is probably the best thing Mrs. Glanville could take to. 
possible that the housekeeping in » small London honse should 
provide enough occupation for an active, healthy young woman, 
and did she not strike out a line for herself Satan would probably 
be as busy as usual in devising work for an idle mind,—a far worse 
thing than idle hands. From the author’s own point of view the 
hook is cleverly arranged to illustrate his (or her) point. But 
“Cranstoun Metealfe” forgets the alternative. A womancannot go 
to sleep from 9 o’clock to 6 o’elock and wake up fresh and attrae- 
tive to greet her returning lord, She inust fill in the hours of his 
absence with some occupation, and housekeeping is not sufficient. 
The author seems to have imbibed some quaintly false ideas on 
A literary young woman, for instance, 


contemporary literature. if 
is made to say : “ Once geta name and you can do all sorts of things 


with impunity. Rxactly the same reviewers say exactly the same 
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things about every book I write.” Splendid Mourning appears to | country near the mountains of the Lake of Como. Dethodate 
he a first book. “Cranstoun Metcalfe” will, therefore, be able to | he painted the peasants he lived amongst after the ties. 
test the truth of his character’s dictum when he gives the world | Millet. But this stage of Segantini’s career was but an pis 
his next work of fiction. for his most characteristic work did not begin till he ‘a 
The Late Returning. By Margery Williams. (W. Heinemann. ascended into the Alps, first to Savognino and finally to Maloja, 
2s. Gd.)—The Late Returning is as a story a little too allusive. | 9 the face of it, it may seem strange that the painter of the 
he reader for a long time wonders where he is, and (to para- Alps should have been an Italian. Really there is nothing incon: 
phrase Calverley) “who on earth they were, and what this is all | S™UOus. The Italian mind has always had a tendency which when 
nbout.” There is a President, and 2 revolution, and a young lady it was manifested in Michelangelo was aptly called terr ibility, 
whose relations with the President cannot even be described as | It was the awful and austere beauty of the Alps 
questionable. This lady executes a most unexpected volte-face at | attracted the Lombard, and which finally absorbed his 
the end of the book. She goes off in man’s attire with the head of | personality and made him write:—“It is but too true, as 
the Revolutionaries, is taken prisoner, and put to death, whether | YC" 58Y, that these terrible mountains distract me from effects 
with or without the knowledge of the President is uncertain, but and affections that most men know more intimately ; and often \, 
as he appears and carries off the corpse the moment after the too, trom the heights of these great rocks feel myself to be but q 
fatal shot is fired, it appears as if he knew very well what was | PUDY thing, lost in a cloud of beauty on which I gaze alone.” It js 
going on, The last scenes are powerfully written, and if the | impossible to doubt that when young the future artist must haye 
whole story were not so vague that it is difficult to take an | had his imagination kindled by, the sight of Monte Rosa from the 
interest in the characters, would be rather affecting. The story | ™ sof of Milan Cathedral. That marvellous wall which shuts in the 
is provoking because it has narrowly missed being good. | Lombard plain drew Segantini irresistibly, the crowning work 
| of the artist being the pictures he painted among the snowsof the 
os. 6d.)—It is no disparagenient of a detective-story to say that it Ragen. The absolute independent 26k the ao made him seek 
ee aoe 6 cigaates ealapia Y see sts cater out a new technique for himself. Latterly, his pictures scomed 
re minds one of Edgar J oe. Literary—or shall we say business ?— | almost to be painted with coloured ropes of paint laid side by side 
RECORENEER compel the fict aims of to-day to be less prodigal | But apart from this peculiarity, the intensity of his presenter 
of maATteE and to use padding nasi copiously than did his | o¢ Nature is astonishing. Unhappily, the great triptych of the 
A peneees predeces: ie Ww ho can forget the slender wennens that Engadine was never finished. Death struck down the painter at 
contained, with other stories, “The Goldbug and * rhe Murders | jis work high up among the snows. The reproductions of this 
in the Rue Morgue "? Tt is one of Same two masterpieces that | wort in the book before us show that this series of pictures was of 
Mr, Appleton sf latest story recalls. Farther mee shall not g0, | quite remarkable power. The portion called “ Life” is perhaps the 
because to spoil in any way the surprise which he ingeniously , most beautiful as a composition; in it we see the high pastures of 
Soglio, and beyond the Bondasca Glacier and the battlements of the 
Cacciabella. The book is written with great sympathy and insight, 
; and well illustrated. We are grateful to the author for ‘he 
| interesting picture of this remarkable man, who was one of the 
criticism which it would not be fair to press. Rush Conclusions is SOE AE SRE TER APO? Se Te ae ee 
not unworthy of the considerable reputation which the author has | We are glad to welcome a second edition of Mr. Walter Crane's 
already acquired in this province of fiction. | Line and Form (G. Bell and Sons, 6s.) We hardly know which to 





that 


Whole 


Rash Conclusions. By G. W. Appleton. (Chatto and Windus. 


prepares for us would be to do a disservice to a meritorious piece 
of work. The plot would have better suited a short story; we 
might say the same of all such plots. The really importaat 
secret can always be put into a small compass, and the reader is 
disposed to resent unnecessary complications. But this is a 





: : ates , admire the move, the excellent sense of My. Crane’s writing or 
No. 99 and Blue Blood. By Major Arthur Gvriftiths. (John | is } es ge po ee wre of Ir. Crane's writing or 
ren ; ; | the beauty and ingenuity of his illusti: S. 
Macqueen. 3s. 6d.)—Here we have another detective-story, and ! ' ag e" iets saline 
so another difficulty in the task of reviewing. We will mfess | ‘To realise that we have artists in England we have only to look 
that the secret of the denouement is well kept, and that till the | a Mr. Spiehnann’s British Sculpture and Sevlptors of To-day 
scent grew peerey hot we did not know who was about to be | (Cassell and Co., 7s. Gd.) It would not be far from the mark 
“4 2 . wel H A 4 ] Ss ‘a € } cm a 4 « : a 4 . . 
run down, But then we do not feel quite sure that the crime at | to say that our average level of sculpture is higher than that of 
eT] > avhie a are invite +o eae - M aetis | * “. air = 
the detection of which we are invited to assist would in actual | oy painting. As Mr. Spielmann points out, the rise of sculpture 
if: re 1@ 2 itte. ‘ is Sa "ANTES 2 T icti dl co . . : . 
life have been committed as 1s here repre: ented. ; The victim of | in England is of recent date, no earlier indeed than the Paris 
the blackmailer turning upon him and putting him out of the | Commune, when M. Dalou, a French political refugee, came 
AT cai INCA ics . ¢ inei » ? re +m: ; ‘ 2 
way by violence is a probable incident. But can one imagine the | over to London and became the teacher of sculpture at the 
- ; “dered for the sake of the wrati seETE thie = = A § snes get 
blackmailer murdered for the sake of the lucrative secret on which | goyth Kensington School of Art. It is to his influence and that 
he trades? Surely a secret cannot be acquired in such a fashion. | o£ his successor, M. Lantéri, that we owe largely, if not entirely, 
The blackmailer must be prepared, and hi victim must know that | the new birth of sculpture in this country. These masters were 
he is prepared, to come into court in the last resort. His | fortunate in having pupils of great ability whom they were able to 
titnta if ‘ ene *o11) avalc va ; nit |: ; ‘ . P . si ay 4 
substitute, if he may be so called, would hardly venture to submit | inspire with high ideals of art and technique. The book before us 
Bee nie rORcePraminatio The victi : ti enon fo wn | .s . " a 
himself to cross-examination. The victim in this case is no | gives notices of the work of a large number of sculptors, and the 
setae ey ee a , ci 70 © "ceEOUS Wwome | : Se e re su ‘ 
weakling, and he has the support of two courageous women. page being a large one, the principal illustrations are satisfactory 
Blue Blood, the shorter story, is a commonplace tale, of which | jn size 
we can say no more than that it fills up a vacant place in the | ey ; 
| Mr. Lionel Cust has edited The Chatsworth Van Dyck Sketch« 
: | Book (G. Bell and Sons, £2 2s.) Facsimile reproductions of the 
My Lady Peggy Goes to Town. By Frances Aymar Mathews. | . r : ral 
tra t Ricl 1 ; 6 Lady P : tol lo leg | pages are given, and there are notes and an introduction. The 
Gran ichards. s.)—Lady Pegoy goes ondon, masquerades | - : . . , ’ 
ce iain 5 : ore see ESE) boee wee On eens angeduer “S| interest of the book consists in the fact that we have Van Dyck’s 
there in man’s dress, and has to encounter adventures and perils | . . . nah See ; in ‘ 
that f s i ii The tale i i hasty notes of Italian pictuves,—Titian’s chiefly. The power 
iat are far more serious than masquerading. 1e tale is goo : : : : : ” 4 
ci sree sate ‘i. _o eS 5°" shown in these drawings is wonderful, with so few lines the 
enough, but it is ill-told. There is a certain rodomontade in the “a . : ees : a 
Je tl cecil ot a : bl : T] | character of some figure in a great picture is recorded. Thi 
style that we found at times inexpressibly wearisome. 1e scene | . . . : ; ; 
is ' ‘dl : 1 t lid i W i f : io} ve" | sketches seem to offer a ficld for the expert in Renaissance art, and 
is laid at some period not well defined. e hear of highwaymen, oh: epson eae 
ri 1 1] 4 ; lat 1 | pe hicoud’ t ss age !add another weapon to the armoury of the critic in search of 
and so can hardly go later than the eienteenth century; on the | , ° eye + : —— 
cag a ie ee v5 08 *°S* yeasons for doubting the traditional authorship of pictures. 
other hand, we read about “Sir Robin MeTart, twenty-third | 


volume in a fairly satisfactory way. 








Baronet,” a quite puzzling description, seeing that Baronets were | Holbein’s Pictures ot Windsor Casile. Historically and Critically 
not invented till 1611 (the “ Premier Baronet” is the thirteenth, | Described by Ernest Law. (Hanfstaengl.)—This is a book 
giving the average of twenty-iwo years for each tenure), i worthy of its subject. The photogravures are good, and the 
; | historical notes by Mr. Law interesting. The author in carrying 

ee out his plan of making accessible by reproductions the master- 

Tos + mp SA pieces secluded in the Royal collections is performing a most useful 
CURRENT LITE RATURE., work. As Mr. Law says, it is remarkable how few pictures by 


, Holbein exist in the Royal galleries, considering that Henry VIII. 
ART BOOKS. | was so fortunate as to have the master to work for him for so 
Giovanni Segantini. By I. Villavi. (‘T. Fisher Unwin. 21s.) | lone. But most remarkable of all is the fact the author points 
— Oh the hills and the snow upon the hills!” These words of | out that beyond the Duke of Devonshire’s cartoon for the 
the Lama in “ Kim” fitly describe the passion which inspired the | destroyed fresco and a drawing at Munich, there is no portrait 
final development of the art of Giovanni Segantini. From his | of Henry which can be said certainly to be by Holbein. We wish 
birthplace near the Lake of Garda, the future painter was taken | that Mr. Law would reproduce the Holbein drawings at Windsor; 
as a child to Milan, where, after a piteous childhood, he learnt the | a volume containing them would form a fitting companion to tho 
rudiments of his art. From Milan he went to paint in the ' present work, 
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Phe Catalogue of the Waddesdon Bequest. By Cc. H. Read. 
(Published by order of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 
_This elaborately illustrated book with its numbers of photo- 
crayures Shows us the richness, variety, and splendour of the 
collection left to the vation hy the late Baron Ferdinand Roths- 
child. Whether the thing be a Greck bronze medallion, a German 
Renaissance jewel, an Italian door-knocker, or a Limoges enamel, 
it is always the same wonderful excellence that we find. There is, 
too, a delightful absence of the merely dull collectors’ pieces, 
; things so tiresome to the art istic, and beloved by the expert,— 





those 
p awit which one is asked to admire not because they are be auti- 
ful, Dut because they are interesting, such as battle pictures 
and French periwig furniture. In looking at the beautiful things 
here reproduced we cannot but feel grateful to the man who had 
the taste tocollect these things and the generosity to leave them 
to the nation. 

Tlustiated Catalogue of the National Portrait Gallery. Edited 
by Lionel Cust. 2 vols. (Cassell and Co. £6 6s.)—This work, of 
which the first volume only has appeared, is a fitting continuation 
of the catalogue of the National Gallery already published. Mr, 
Cust has made some deviations from the early volume, upon 
which we congratulate him. Here we have something better than 
the absurd and exasperating alphabetical arrangement which 





reduced the National Gallery to a chaos, mixing wildly all the | 


schools of Europe. 
pefore us in chronological order. Another reform is that 
there are no verbal descriptions of the pictures as in the former 


Instead the historical personages defile | 


after something less than a decade it should be able to show 223 
teachers, 3,183 students, and a revenue of more than £50,000 is 
a very striking achievement. Passing on from the beginning to 
nearly the end of the volume, we find an article on “Egypt,” in 
which the system of plural authorship shows to much advantage. 
Major H.G. Lyons gives the “Geography and Statistics,’ from 
which it must suffice to quote the remarkable population figures, 
a growth from something under seven millions in 1882 to nearly 
ten millions in 1897. Sir J. L. Gorst writes on “ Finance,” and 
has very satisfactory figures to show, the only drawhack being 
that the “ dog-in-the-manger ” attitude of the French Government 
hinders progress. It is calculated that their non-possuwmus costs 
the country not less than 2 million and a half per annum. The 
“ Political History ” is furnished by Sir D. M. Wallace, the 
“ Army ” by Sir Evelyn Wood, and “ Military Operations” by Sir 
G. S. Clarke, who carries us down to the abandonment of the 
Soudan, and Colonel R. H. Vetch, who has the more satisfactory 
task of continuing the story down to Lord Kitchener's conquest 
of the Soudan and Dongola in 1896-99. Never was a war 
better and more cheaply managed. It cost, including the 
railway expenditure, which remains as a permanent possession, 
little more than a million pounds. It is curious to read 
the episode of Lord Kitchener’s expedition to Fashoda, and 
compare it with an eminent Radical’s dictum that it was an 
attempt “to pick a quarrel with France.” The only things that 
an Englishman has to be ashamed of are the deplorablo weak- 








| ness of our Government, and the not less deplorable mistake of the 


catalocue, this being a senseless proceeding when a photographie | 


reproduction of every picture is given. ‘The present volume 
reaches to nearly the end of the eighteenth century. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 

HISTORY. 

The Principles of English Constitutional History. By Luey Dale. 
(Longmans and Co. 63.)—Mrs. Dale has here produced an 
extremely careful and well-written history of England from the 
earliest times to the Reform Act of 1882, with special reference to 
constitutional developments. The book is interesting, not only on 
account of its very real merit, but as evidence of the high training 
that Oxford is giving to the women to whom it refuses the crown- 
ing honour of a degree. We must criticise Mrs. Dale’s work in 
two particulars. We think that a volume that purports to deal 
somewhat fully with the principles of English constitutional 
history should contain a chapter on the growth of the Common 








Law. In our opinion, it is quite impossible to realise the full meaning | 


of English constitutional development without carefully tracing 
the evolution of that remarkable body of legal and constitutional 
principles known as the Common Law of England. With respect 
to the form of the book, we feel that the authoress would have 
been better advised had she quoted authorities and sources at 
every stage of her work. This book is intended to be used, and 
probably will be used, by students “as a preliminary to more 
exact and detailed work.” To such students, however, the sources 
drawn upon will not be familiar, and should have been ciyen, for 
the young mind ought to investigate for itself as far a3 possible 
the authorities and methods used by modern scientific historians 
in arriving at results. 
evetion, is the proper hasis of all historical teaching. We make 
this criticism in no fault-finding spirit, but rather throw it out as 

suggestion to Mrs. Dale in any future work she may under- 
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{Under this we notice such Books of the reel as have not bk 
reserved for revi in other Jorns 
ian 


The third of the new volumes of the Ene: 
(A. and C. Black) 


TandCads Birid 
ChOpceded Bridinica 


” 


begins «with an article on * Chicago. 


The “souree method,” if used with dis- | 


Khartoum business. We have not, 


Professor Flinders Petrie writes 


military authorities in the 


however, done with Egypt yet 





on “Egyptology,” and begins with the statement, which no one 
could make with more authority, that since 1880 the appearance o} 
almost every part of Egyptology has been changed. Much that 


w been found to be history, and the 





seemed to be myth has 
period that is beyond history is * better known than that of any 
other country.” No one has contributed to these results more 
than has Professor Petrie, and we are very glad to have thi 
exposition of them from his hand. Of the other 
mention “ The Christian Church,” a sanguine, not to say optimistic, 
* Commercial 


articles we may 


survey of the situation by the Bishop of Ripon ; 
Treaties,” by Sir C. M. Kennedy (“ prohibitions and discrimina- 
ting or differential treaties ave injurious to trade”); “ Copyright 
by Mr. G. II. Putnam, who will be remembered as 
and “ Charles 
writes 


{American),” 
one of the most indefatigable workers in the cause ; 
Darwin,” by Professor Poulton. Mr. William Archer 
about the Drama. We could find much to say upon his ariicic, 
but forbear, suggesting only that the “ unfortunate financial con- 
ditions ” of which he complains might possibly be amended. There 
is “the necessity of appealing to an enormous public, or finding 
none at all.’ Is there, perchance, a public which does not like 
the craimbe vepetita of illicit love, and might be appealed to with 


suiecess 7 





The Last Will and Testament of Cecil J. Rhodes. With Notes by 
W.T. Stead. (Review of Reviews. 23. 6d.)—We need hardly say 
that there are many things in this volume which we must not he 
supposed to accept because we pass them over in silence. Some 
ave not worth writing about ; others may advantageously be post- 
poned to come before the tribunal of posterity. But after all 
deductions, there is much that is highly imteresting. The 
“Notes,” described as “elucidatory,” are taken from various 
sources. Weare permitted to see the workings of Mr. Rhodes’s 


| mind, often described with a candour which is but seldom possible. 


The long footnote to pp. 38-44 on the method of choosing the 
scholars is an instance. Nothing could be more characteristic of 
the man. Then there is the history of how the will which 
astonished the world was arrived at, for it was the last will of 


many. The subjects discussed in this volume are, however, too 


| large for detailed criticism in the space at our disposal, 


furning back to the account of this city in the edition which is | 


now being supplemented, we find some remarkable facts. In 

period of twenty-six years the population has grown from 430,U0U0 
to 1,698,575; the dimensions of the city from 7 miles N.-S. 
to 26 miles x 14}, and the municipal revenue from 5,123,908 dols. 
to 34,962,473. On the other hand, the average death-rate, which 
was 23°1 per 1,000 in 1876, has diminished to 16:2, the average in 
1890 having been 19:1. It is remarkable that the number of 
births barely exceeds that of deaths. Another notable cireum- 
stance is that the foreign-born voters are more numerous than the 
native-born. The next article is “ Chicago University.” Here 
there is no comparison, for the institution is barely ten ye: 
It owes its existence to one of the munificent millionaires who 
are almost a speciality of the States, Mr. J. D. Rockefeller. That 


urs old, 





| American Universities are awarded for these 
5 E.-W. | 
the “Metaphysics of Mormonism,” and ke now 


| eation for Ph.D. on the volume before us. He begi 





The Founder of Morinoi isin. Ry J. Woodbridge Riley. (Dod l, 
Mead, and Co., New York. )—This S$ an outcome 
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wating the family histery. Here the record is 
by experiences of hallucination, vivid dreams, &c 
Joseph Smith’s ancestors re morbid in a high degree, not far 
removed, in fact, fromm insanity. ‘Then we have an account of the 
“ Prophet’s” surroundings. A society in which there was little 


t amount of religious emotion, showing ivself 





education and a grea 


sometimes in controvet ometimes 
where such a personality a1 Joseph Smith would find free scope 





in revivals, was just the place 
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for its morbid activities. In enap. 3 we have an account of the Book 
of Mormon. The Book was written originally—so orthodox Mor- 
mons believe—by the Prophet Mormon 300 A.D. on certain gold 
plates. The gold plates have never been seen, except by the Prophet, 
but copies are said to exist. A facsimile is given of one page 
and looks like the scrawl of some imperfectly educated lad, who 
has put together sundry characters, or what he supposes to be 
characters, of various languages. Alphabets of all kinds are now 
easily accessible, but they were not so in Joseph Smith's early 
days. The contents of the Book are then examined, and are found 
to be a curious medley. “In the midst of the ancient story 
modern inventions are grotesquely inserted; the language is 
hiblical, but the ideas are local. The lost tribes of the Jews 
emigrate to America in vessels which are a cross between Noah's 
ark and an Erie canal boat.” The Book was found, of course, as 
{ime went on, to be insufficient to meet new questions. Accord- 
ingly, the founder began to have revelations. There is a 
tremendous temptation in this power of changing and adding 


to an existing law. Mahomet was not proof against it, nor was | 


Joseph Smith; both fell under the same assault. This book sets 
the whole matter in a very convenient form. We should say that 
it is without any rival in its own line. The Story of the Mov- 
mons. By William Alexander Linn. (Macmillan and Co. 17s. 
net.)—Mr. Linn does not discuss the personality of Joseph 
Smith with so much thoroughness as we find in Mr. Riley’s book. 
Substantially, however, he takes the same view of the man. 
There was a tendency to religious excitement, and there was an 
element of conscious or semi-conscious deception, an element 





which became more dominant as opportunities became more | 


> 


frequent or more fertile. (We observe an interesting trait in 


the family history, that the Prophet’s father was a “ water- | 
finder.”) What Mr. Linn does is to give a very fuil history of 
| Hugh Keith Fraser. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mormonism from its beginning down to the present time. The 


murder of Joseph Smith was not an isolated occurrence. There | 


was much lawless dealing with the Mormon sect; probably if it 


had been treated with a more strict legality it would have dis- | 
appeared sooner. You can crush an opinion if you use force | 


enough and without any kind of scruple; but if you have any 


Story of the Mormons is profoundly interesting, though full of 
painful effects. It shows a dark side of the Anglo-Saxon 


character. 


Vincent Stuckey Lean, 1820-1899. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.) 
—Mr. Stuckey Lean will be remembered as having be- 
queathed £50,000 to the free libraries of Bristol—he was a | 
native of Clifton—and the same sum to the British Museum. | 
(Has anything been done with the money +) It is proposed to 
publish some of the collection of proverbs, weather adages, and 
folk-lore to which he gave the greater part of his time. In this | 
pamphlet we have an interesting memoir, written by his niece, 
Miss Woodward. Mr. Stuckey Lean was a singular personality. 
He tried banking—he was connected by family with a well-known 
West Country bank—and the law, and gave up both. But the 
trangest thing about him was that for the last forty-five years of 
his life he had no settled home. He collected beoks on the sub- 
jects which interested him, and had them stowed away in boxes, 
never to be seen again. How much he accomplished towards his 
vreat life-scheme, a collection of the “ Proverbs of All Nations,” 
we shall not know till his * Collectanca,” to which this pamphlet | 


is the introduction, shall have been published. 


Wiliam Gilbert of Colchester. By Charles E. Benham. (Benham 
and Co,, Colchester.)— William Gilbert was a physician (President 
of the College in 1600) who ranks high among the pioneers of 
experimental science. Mr. Benhain justly claims for him, not 
any specially great discoveries, but a recognition of that fruitful | 
principle that you must begin with the individual. This faith 
was in the air of the time; nor is it difficult to see how it | 
naturally followed on the downfall of the old method of reasoning. 
He was | 


acon stands pre-eminent among this school of thinkers. 
famous in other ways, and he had a large outlook on the world, 
but he was one of many; nor did he fail te acknowledge his 
obligations, especially to Gilbert. Gilbert’s opus iiagnum was 
published late in life. Its concluding chapter was devoted to an 
aceeptanee of the Copernican theory. This secandalised some of 
his friends, but it should be noted by those who maintain that 


tolerance and intolerance are mere matters of time that Gilbert, 
for all his astronomical heresy, was made physician to James I. 
(not, as Mr. Benham says, to Elizabeth) about twenty years 
before Galileo was thrown into prison for maintaining exactly the 
same thing. 


By Ebenezer Howard. 





Garden Cities of To-inorsow. (Swan 


hauntings of remorse, the persecuted belief erows strong. This 
g ] : y | 

| 

} 

H 

| 


tia, 
Sonnenschein and Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—This book, a second editi, m of 
“To-morrow,” sets forth an attempt to combat our great evil : 
the day, the depopulation of the country and the overcrowding 
the cities. Meet the evil, it says, with an arrangement which 
shall unite the advantages of urban and rural life, shal] give ty 
the dweller in the country the more numerous interests jn lify 
which he seeks in town, to the dweller in town space, fresh gip 
and natural beauty. Sofar we are all agreed. But we feel bound 
to protest against the extraordinary statement quoted from a 
speaker at the Demographic Congress of 1891, that « abominable 
cottages ” were at the bottom of the mischief, and that the rural 
population is so “deteriorated in physique” that it cannot 
work. The country-folk are far better housed than town-folj 
and are far superior in physique. Let any one look at a train of 
excursionists from Wigan or St. Helens, or any other typical 
Lancashire or Yorkshire town, and he will need no furthey 
argument. 


Winceby Fight. By Alan Cheales, M.A. (J. W. Arrowsmith 
Bristol. 1s.)—This “ Lincolnshire Legend of 1643 ” is substantially 
a true narrative of one of the most disastrous reverses that the 
Royalists suffered in the carly part of the Civil War. The person 
who tells the story is a2 non-combatant, who has been arrested for 
communicating with the enemy,—really to save his sister's lover, 
| Cromwell, who did much to win the battle for his party, and other 
| notables on the Parliamentary side are introduced, not without 
| 
| 
| 
! 





| success, and the conflict itself is vividly described. Not the least 

interesting part of the book is the introduction from the pen of 
| Lieutenant-Colonel Guoter, giving a brief account of the military 
arrangements of the time. This may be profitably compared with 
Mr. Firth’s recently published work on the sane subject. 


New Epirtrons.— The Life of Lord Tovat. Edited by 
(A. L. Humphreys.)—This volume js 
“privately printed”; as, however, it has been sent to the 
Spectator for notice, we may venture to remark that we expected 
to find some sort of an account of the book. When was it 
first published? What has been done to it in the way of editing? 
It is, we should say, an autobiography, an apology by Simon 
Lord Lovat for his life. He does not bear a good character 
in history; but if he is to be believed, he had hard measure 


dealt to him. Another new edition is The Ancient Stone Crosses 





| of Dartmoor and its Borderland, by Williain Crossing (J. G, 


Commin, Exeter, 7s. 6d.) 


Euripides Alkestis. Arranged for Performance in Girl 3’ Schoolg 
by Elsie Fogerty. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
Miss Fogerty has used, by permission, Mr. A. S. Way’s translation 
of the play. She could not have done better. 
give her readers an instructive account of the drama, both 
generally as a part of a great literature, and particularly in 
relation to the story and the poet’s treatment of it. Then we 





She proceeds to 


have copious stage directions, and properties, hints for costumes, 
&e., illustrated by costume plates by Miss Isabel Bonns, Alto- 
gether this isa most useful volume. <A careful attention to it, 
with an average material to work with, ought to secure a success, 
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LIBERTY 
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THIS DAY 
And Following Days. 
LIBERTY and CO. Ltd, Regent Street, London. 
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cRysTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


& CO. 
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100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Famuly. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 

Electric Fittings of ali kinds, inc lud ing Sees of the best Periods 
euch, ltaban, and lnglish Dee« ave Art. 
‘oil Lamps, Brackets, Chi andelier Ss, &e. The largest and best selection 
inLoudou. Antique Uricntal Jars mountel as Lamps—a Speciality 
The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by | 
hat late Majesty. highly recomin vaded for those who read at nig hit. Sole Depot 
jn London tor the 2 ; 
Illustrated Catalogues vv Special Designs on application, Estimat les reo 


Manufactory- -RBOYLE ST., W. 


OUR EYES 


















‘uiticent Art Metal productions of Barbedienue of Paris, 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


and How to Preserve Them from 


DEFECTIVE 
Infancy to Old Age. 
SIGHT ! With apenas ae 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MLS. 
EYE-STRAIN! 


70 Illustrations, Cloth Bindins. Post-free, 1s., 


from 6 Strand, London, W.C. 
SCHWEITZER’ Ss 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soiuble Cocoa. 
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he Lancet says :—**This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
J a { 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 


ACGIH! DENTS. 
OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ ‘LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Por, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &e.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,450,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, } 
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»w bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 





TO THE KING. | NeW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE tree on | 


application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


& Str and, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 
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BONUS YEAR, 1002. 

NATIONAL | | rea IN CLAIMS More than £1 1.500,000 
UMULATED FUND Exceeds £5,760,060 

PROVIDENT | The Profitsare divided solelvamongst the Assured. 

av ady divided £5,400,000, ‘The next division will 

ema it ZoOth November, 1902. aud ull Assurances 

INSTITUTION te yctfected and thea e: ny will participate, 

Endowiment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 

FOR MUTUAL bining Liie 7 igiegina at minimum cost, with pro- 

LIFE ASSURANCE. | Vision for old age 

No. 4S Gr ACECHURCH i STREET T; Li INDON, EC. 


MONT E FIAN O, 
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MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 


84 LEADENHALL STREET, Lonpoy, E.C. 


(ENEVA. it Ez La CROIX. B. Se. TAK ES a few 

JI YOUNG GENTL = sagen wishing to STU DY FRE ge and GERMAN. 
English Master for Enziish subjects. Reivrenees: Princ 
San Carlos, B. Minssen, Esq., Harrow School, Dr. Beiling, formerly private 
secretary to ue at King Victor Emmanuel.—Address, July-August, GOETHE 
STRASSE, ccibury, Baden, Germuaiye 
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| SPECIAL NOTICE. 
To make room for the New Productions that they are 
bow manufacturing for the Autumn Season 


HAMPTONS 


Are THIS DAY, and until JOLY 31 ONLY, 

Selling at 

\'CLEARANCE 
PRICES all such of their CARPETS, CRETONNES, 
CHINTZES, and other FURNISHING FABRICS, 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS, LACE CURTAINS, &c., as 


; they have decided not to repeat, together with many 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, | 
' 


Extraordinary Bargains in CHINA, GLASS, IRON- 
MONGERY, OIL PAINTINGS, WATERCOLOTRS, &c. 
For full portiquars of these extraordinary bargains see Hamptons 
Illustrated Clearance Catalogue sent free 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W, 


“ALLIANGE ASSURANCE CO., LIM. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





| ESTABLISHED 1824, 

| Capital— —5s Millions llions Sterling. 

| ~ DIRECTORS. _ 

| The Right Hon. LORD ROLHSCHILD, Chairman. 

| Charles Edward Barnett, Esy. | Major-Gen. Su Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. 
| Ri ght Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. 


Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
| Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. | Hon. Heury Berkeley Portman. 
| Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. | Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
| Francis William Buxton, Esq. } Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. | Right Hon. Lord St: albridge. 


| F. ‘Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 





} Vietor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., MP. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
| Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FiRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold aud Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduce 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
i a to ROBEKT LEWIS, General Manager. 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAMBRIC 


Children’s...... 13 3 aie doz. HEM-STITCHED. 
Ladies’ | Ladies’.........2/9 per doz. 


Geutlemen’s.. i | Ge ntlemen’s.3, mss 
Direct from the 


I “The Irish Cambries of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. POCKET. Ropinson AND CLEAVER have w 


world-wide fame.” —The Queen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 








Samples and Price Lists 


post-free. 
CROYDON. 


W Hires 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this 
| Christmas, 1902. 
{ The Governors of the Whitgift Foundation will shortly proceed to select 
three Gentlemen qualified to fill the position, from whom iis Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as Visitor, will make the appoinimen 
Candidates must ve me mibers « of the Chureh of England, and ce graduated 
t one of the principal Univ ities in the United Kingdom, and be under 
10 vears of age. 
The salary is £200 a year and a capitation fee of £3 per boy ia the Se 
tozether with a resideuce (unft irnished , Which is situated in the grounds of 
he sehool. 








GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 





School will become VACANT at 


col, 


‘The present accom: nodation is for 400 boys. _ , 
( ‘andidates should forwi rd their applications, together with cepies 
testimonials, to the und rsizned, eu lorsed ‘“ Head-Master’s Appointm 


or before Septemb r 2oth, 





By order of the Ne eENOTS, 
J. JONES, Secretary. 
Whitift Foundation Office, 


Croydon, Ju ly 3rd, 1902. 
pHe HINDHEAD SCHOOL GIRLS. 


Miss J. F. GRU NE “* Certificated Student of Girtou College, 
s, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoro ehily 
and at door games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of lite: the bracing air and gravel soil of the Him thead 
listriet cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft Rets.: Miss WirLSH, of Girton Coilege; 
Mrs. tt I¢ et Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
haz n ive; ts of former pupils and others.—For prozpectus address 
to B " ac KE SHU RST, HINDHE AD, HASLEMERE, 


OME for AN .GLO- INDIANS and ‘OTHERS. —A few 

GIRLS and quite young BOYS are Receive: into a private family, where 

home life is combined with education at good day schools. Entire charge 

where parents are abroad. One vacancy next term.—Full particulars and 
references ou application, Mrs. Counsell, Banbury Road, Oxford. 








FOR 





Principal : 
late Second Mis 
modern; physical training 











LADY, living near Princess Helena College, Ealing, and 
Lb having a resi ident German governess, WISHES to TAKE ONE GIRL or 
TWO SISTERS to EDUCATE with he or own dauzhter of fourteen. Exceptional 
educational advantages and supervision. Highest poor a), dae 
| —Address by letter, ‘‘H. F.” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W 











| To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


' Office nut later than the first post on Friday. 








94. THE SP 


sad ~ 


Pe Sais MARY BUSS 
(NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS). 









































































PUPILS enter ssfully for the “Local Driversity Examinations, and are 
Prepared for the Cuiversities 
n Mus i¢ the Pte ted Board Examiu: 
Scholarships to the value of £300 a year 
The Misses ELF ORD hiss we a few vacan seis sin their 
the Tern: | 3 , r Isth, 
a Hockey Fit wimmins ©, Ltiding, Fencing, & 
For Prospectuses : 
Road, London, \.W. 


~ CHURCH EDUCATION CORPOKATION, Limrrep, 


{ANDECOTES SCHOOL, L, PARKSTON E, DORSET.— 
i A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL tor the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the uim is to train virls to be practical, retined, aud cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis anu courts, playing g-field. 








ition, : 
wwarded by the School. 











€ 
lug the » house ; 














number of ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS are awarded by competition, 
For prospectus and terms apply to the HEAD- MUS STRESS. 


(nee WATFORD, HERTS —COLLEGE | FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playine-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
eud-Mistress, Miss E, F'. 701 KDALN, Lady Marvaret Hall, Oxford ; Hous: 
Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham Coileze, Cumbridge. P AIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD BR ASPATL (rear the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady -roiessur E. Meénézoz, the : 
deucon of Mauchester, Miss Ahce We ots, 3, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
ui vorth, and others. 


“MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 


Ke Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers, Visitor--The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 











4 




















. Head-Mistress—-Miss B. 
—Apply P tINCIPAL, 


tou. Prin al—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton Colles 
WARD, BSc. Terms: Boarding - House ¢ 60 gruine: 


RANCE, CHATE AUROUX (INDRE).--PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mls. J. TURMEAU. I 
AY 7 ALDHEIM, BERNE —Pensionnat ‘for Girls. Bracing 
climat ce. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptiouul advante wes 
for ir Suady ¢ of f Lang sand d Music. Kuglish cele. Peoapec Mic UL ISS. 
RU SSELS. —Very healthy situation. —Midiles. . DEN 
RECEIVESa FEW DAT UGHUTENS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLET tore ir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable iv lite. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, L380 perann.; Term commence t 
Pupil; Pe rsopuli ua} plication.--8z Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 












be 


































y Class ; four passed 








Classica. 20 
curect lust Dec r, in t 5 Scholarshi ps (£100) 
at Uato rde avery year. Fl hor Fees very moderate, 
» PED 








rd ex a 
ctus app ly PLINC TPAL. 
DIEPPE. —An ENGLISH 
EIVES Be HIGH" Sorte on of 16 or upwards inl her Chalet near 
idly uequirved. Special facilities for Music 
Violin und Violoncello), Sketching, Art € ‘lis ses, 
ities for every form of healthy exjoyme Skille 
2 Cookerv if desired. Direct service twice dail 
CUNNICK, Dienne. 


1GH ( LOLLEGS PRE 








(isn sBT CAUDE COTE, 


Y REC 



















PARA 4 TOR! Y SCcHOOL— 


ab Prospectus, &e., of the 


r boys between und 


Rev. J. HM ALLINSON, M.A., } Vest Dulwich. 

\'T. JOHN'S COL LEG K, ST. ON. ARDS. ON- SEA— 
S SCHOOL for DAU‘ it PERS ot GENTLEMEN, Thorough edueation, 
Gy muastics, guise . Fees fron ly to HE AD-! WISTRESS, 


Pp: ARIS.—REFINED PROTEST ANT HOME 

for Youx i; LADIES. i English and Seot: ‘rences. 
Lessons in Lan: tages, Music, Ari.--Address, Madame RIEDER SIEBEE c 
144 Boulevard itparinasse Paris, 

7INGS SCHOOL, CANTERI 
SHIPS. — TEN SCHOLAR SHIPS 55 

to boys a ing NEXT ’ 4 
ARMY, > vy 
recently aided 
Master, Fe v. A. @ 
































19:h. Special ¢ a 


no Extra Bee, 


or 





wrge 





— anne, 


SCHOOL 
President—Sir CHAS. TENNANT. 

Principal LINDSAY, D.D. 

—_ r E NSE “S RGH, Ses (MBARTONS UIRE. Head- 
is fiss RENT 

era and ec Hall, Gymnusiuin, 






mairman—The Rev 


CHOOL, 








; Splendid situation. 
istress and Boarders, is near the 
D-MISTRESS, or at the Revist 

st George Street, Glasgow. 


D. HILL SACK, 





JIMAN (who ies 1S 7 " ib large ex} perience of 
ency work) IN’ TRODUCES, free of char Se i9 Schools 
F ? well-: ecommended "DAILY and RESIDENT GOV ERNE SSES 
nd ASSISTANT. MIST RESSES.—Proupt and careful attention will } be siven 
to inquiries and applications mi rT) Mn s. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Str reet, C avendish: Square, London, 
(ors | errs 
TV to be compet r 
SHIPS iu ARTS: 
of age, and One of £50, 











W. 











nu SEPTEMBER, 1902, TWO OPEN SCHOLAR. 
value of 4 open to candidates under 20 years 


f age. TWO OPEN 

















SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENC re value 50, aud another of £60, 
open to candidntes under 25 years of “ONE Ore N Sc /HOLARSHIP for 
University Students wh ahewe complet ly of anatomy aud physiology, 
of the va of £50.—Full particula ined on application to the 





DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bri 


FARENCH PASTEUR will TAKE TWO ENGLISH 
BOYS to LEARN FRENCH from end of July. Constant companionship 
und exceptional advantages.— Apply HEAD-MASTER, S.E. College, Ramsgate. 





SCHOOLS | + igs FROEBEL 
TALG 


BOARDING HOUSE for | 
re isa Tennis on { 


to the SECKET ARY, North Lodge, 179 Camden } 


Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. A limited | 


London. Chairman of Council—The Richt Rev. the bag Bishop of Southamp- 


she strets.—Pr ospectuses On application. | 


thentranceof | 


V2 TORLA A 4 COLL! HGH, JGRSEY.—Pubhe School with | 


URY, — SCHOLAR. | 
a) xt DEC EMBER. Open 


ry 


=D RIVATE TUITION, ST. 


nay —ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS |; 


eS a 


[July 19, 1909. 


————____ 


EDUCATIONAL IN STITT 
ARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, Aspe TE, 
| of the Committee, Sir W. MAHER, M.P. ‘Treasurer, Mr, “ di ay 
| FIORE, M.A. Se ry, Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M. a i. ONTE 
1! COLLEGE FOR TI CH EXS.— Prineyy ul, Miss BK. L: AWRE } 
Mistress of Kindeve: chool Miss A.. YELL: 
j prepar se tor th } 3 the National ate te 

: H Ps sats ~Application forns a> 
PRINCIPAL at the rtf eg ti 
OMB Et Isth. ite. The 


| A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to R LECOMMEND 
{ £4. a BOARDING “HOOL for GLRLS at SEELLFIELD, Ripon, «yo, 
} aa Aput ion by Oxford ani Ci ubridge Joint tired 
| Ithy locality urge for cricket hockey, aud tennis,—p. mittee 
| Miss BOYCOTT aud Miss TARVER. ne: ae 


' teeta i ER ae Rae. 

| Sire FELIX SC HOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD— 

KI The Council beg to announce th at the School will be reopened 

; the sz umer holidays in the New Buildings, These consist of a School tos ler 

r Boa | He uses, with playing fields, on a commanding site 

uy Southv They possess “ee modern requisite for hey!{}) 
fence. Hoad-Mist ss, Miss M. I. GARDINER (dauzhter of ti, 

S. R. Gardiner), an st fe ‘of Assistant Mistresses, 2 feren 

Miss Helen Gladstone, Mis -Bluke. the Mistress of Girton Col ; 

Principal of Newnham Colle ‘ol, Sir Colin Scott Moncrieif, i. 

shop of Southampton, the \ 


Met ok See t's College. Cambridge, Py 
rk Powell, and others.—For izform sation, apply to Miss M. I, GARDE: ER, 
Southwold, Suffolk. 





























































REREsroRD HOUSE SCHOOYL 
; UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE., “ 
Head-Mistresses: J LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN, 
Corporation Suuitary t Garden ; willed-in Playiuy Field, 

Sactenine Fees from 80 guineas. 


Gee SCHOOL, BRUTON, 
A First 


Scholirships and 2 






~~ M ERS ET a 
rade Endowed School. Honours: gal 1 OO] } 
eas bitions at the Universities, : ; 
mg Guy's Hosp! ; Chemical Laboyutory ¢ , . Rooinesn 
course of erection. . J LOR HOUSE (8-i2) has just been opened.—p, p. 
; NORTON, MA., Head-Master, a 













IINHE KINGS SCHOOL, ROCHESTER, 
oe ~ — for Universiti s, Army. > Navy, Civil Service, 
r Dag seoeg s awarr od annually. Boarders receiy 

cnt pluying-ticlds,— Prospectus, Rev. J. PF. HOBSON, 


"| JQ BADING SCHOOL (iounded 


Aimy, Navy and London Matriculation Forms. Large Junior Schocl in oxy 
} grounds, 
! _For oY particulars, apply, The BURSAR. 





or businesa, 
1 in School 






Vi 
1, 
da 





ou 











(founded | 185, 








A PSiBY HOUSE, TORQUAY. oe SCHOOL. en r 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN ouly. Lady Princiy: 

| WYNDHAM KOBINSON. Music—Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBI 
| statt of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymnasium, sea-| 
% dor cames. Scholarships. Many distinctions in University E 
‘ineluding frst in French in all England in Junior C: pos ridge. 
i ex ioual. Entire cha ge ot ch ild ren wh ose parents are ab road. 


per KH? AMS TE GIRLS’ GRAM. M AR 









SC HOOK 


(on the For mdetion of King Edward V1. )— Chairman of the 
Mi 










4) JOHN EVANS, KC eile ¥. ELS. Houd-Mistres 
HARRIS.—In September next the School will reassenibic 
| Buildings which have been specially eree cted, and are now « 
is a sood garden atteched to the School, tennis courts, hex 
nasium, covered playground, la boratory, &e ; The buil ti 


| 
| 

{ 

} 

| 

| Mis si ress’ House, With accoming intion tor 2 ar ters, 
i 
| 











»OU -RNEMOU TH HIGH SC HOOL. —U nder 
Head-M stress: Miss BROAD. tig 
borat) v, Art Studio, Gymnasium, Pl 

is Ts ms 50 to 80 suing is per aan! 
Litive cuarge of Colouial pupils. 


'D! JRUAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


therough Mort leruy Education, with Special Physical Training. Pupils 
ured for t Luiversities of Lu dou and Durham. Great att 
Musicand to Mf dere Language Roordors received by the HL AD-MISTHES 


Ss‘ MICHAEL ‘COLLEGE, near 

i) Ww a 8.—BOYS thoroughly Pre} pared for Public Schools 
sitt ation; lurge Mage tields au ts; separate 

ng” Ww. MEN WICK, SM.A.,, late Scholar of Hertford Ci 0 
ply Rov. th Av ARDES. 































bie N BU RY, 















AUPE RIOR SC HOOLS” FOR GIRLS.—Mis 3 -LOUISS 

as BR OU GH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING znd DAY 
310 Englund ace on the Coutinent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
1g Cross. 

j LOVE IR Cc 0 LLE GE. — President : 

SALISBURY, K.G.—Avcicni j i 

ehapel, &e. Modern 1 ndipe- how 

Junior Seheol apart. 

tories, Num¢ moaaipes Scho shiy 

: < , - 









The M ARQUIS OF 

















; als o Exhib tious 
ihurst unbrok : ( s] 
on.—Purticr "ulus fro yma LE Ab 













ay 
AN iD R E Wi S. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M A rn RECEIVES PUPILS 
at THE PRIORY, r. ANDREWS, N.B., 













tu Prepar: for Kxami i1t1oOns. 
ad ATE TUITION. —Rev. F. R 1C H ARDS. M.A. 
tiiol), First-cla tic pad Final Sehool, with mal 
sst rie tew PU LL: rey for | 





oriorg a 
Bishops ston 1¢ Manor, Lewes 





RE YOU “WAN TING SCHOOL OR HOM Ki— 
Girls? English, Continental :—Mrs. HOOPER. 1 ut St.. Londc 
reliable informatio: & prospectuses gratis of personally cted estab 


TAMMERING.—MR. EDW. GRIERSON, 2 perfectly y 

SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of an cnt bivaly new method 

of treatment, receives boys aud adults suffering from this at iictiou. 

“Stammering,” post-tree, 1s. 1d.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W., and 20 Goldington Road Bedford. 
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Peal 


oYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
R CIRENCESTER. 
ag ry KING vega Poa facie 
s, Land Agents, Surveyors, riculturists, 
Tor Land - owner ‘ Colonists, &e. . 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUI TUESDAY, October Ith. 14th. 





7 YNS ‘SOME E AGRICULTURAI ALSTATION. _—CARTMEL | 
AY GRANGE-OVE R-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
: . Farm 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 
He Oi nal and Researeh, and Practical Agriculture, &c. Splendid climate 





} 
lysis 
es tect country. Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus from the 


Ik E CTORS of the E xpe srimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands. 
]) - 


(‘ENEVA EDUCATIONAL - CENTRE, 
(x SWITZERLAND. 


STATE SCHOOLS. 

RSITY : Faculty of Letters and Soci 
& Fo dang Vrench for the benetit of foreign students ; : 
Py clty of Theology, Faculty of Medicine ; hali-yearly fee, 4s. for 
iweture. Laboratory exercises: Lay 
; 5 "HOO OF DENTAL SU EGE RY: 
(ec bee uration, Auriticution, Prosthesis ; half 
1 ach ng of Dental Surgery in the Faculties of S 

: half-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly lecture. 

HE COLLEGE : for boys from 12 till 20. Sections: 
“Technical, Pedagog tical. U pper af srd and 4th classes 
and Ist classes, half-yearly fee 











a weekly 





Clinical Lectures on Mouth Diseases, 
-yearly fee, £6. Preparatory | 
uces and Medicine of the 










Classical, Modern 
, half-yearly 





yy furt 
Pluce des Bergues, Geueva. 
mH E ROYAL. NAVAL SCHOOL, 
{} EL THAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Presideut: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life an nd. Education, with Special Classes for all Navy aul Army 
Examinations. Honours for t past year include: 15th Assistant C sler} Lip, RN 

“th Assistant Clerkslup, REN 13th and 29th on the ‘Britannia’ (both 
® Admissions to Sandhitrst ; Ist place from Woolwich into R.L., with 
ond Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &e. NEXT TERM, September 17th. 
Apply to Rev. the HEAD- MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


T HE 8 


LH f= 5 
CAMBRIDGE, 
New Boys arrive September 23rd, others 24th 
Particulars on application to the BURSAR. 

FPTALLIWICK MANOR,NEW SOUTHGATE,N. —Hich- 
class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN TLEMEN. 
: Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing tields, 
Hracing air. First-rate resident and visiting staff. London prote ssors. Resi- 
dent matron (trained nwrse). Hockey, cricket, tenuis, riding, cycling, ée.— 

Prospectus, the Misses FENTON, 

OIRA HOUSE LADIES 

UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH 4 NAH and Miss INGHAM. 








rials) ; 








6h 6 6 i) 











ar London. 





SCHOOL, 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
_ bo arders only received. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN. fo vmerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 

WaGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English or aa 
Largedetached house, tennis s, hoc ke ys &e. U niversity Examuini ution & Inspec tion 


TIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 


For Parti culars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of 








Residence tu 


the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 

Durham. 

pus GLEBE ” me USE, HUNSTAS YTON-ON -SEA, 
NORFOLK. 


Preparation for the Public Schools and the Roy: il Navy. 
for Backward Boys. Healthy, bracing climate. Seven acres of ground, 
He ad Mast er—Mr. H. C AM RIDGE BAR b ER, M.A. (Oxon. ) 


] EREFORD CA THEDRAL SCHOOL, Founde: 1 ante | 


138].--A Public School, of small size, with large Scholarship endowment. 





Terms: School House, £65 per annum ; Junor House, £55 ] Di ; f 
Vacancies in Septembe r.—Apply, Rev. W. H MU} iRAY kt: AGG, The Clo eC, 
Heref ort d. 


WEAF ORD LADIES COLLEGE, 
: Preparation for Examina- 
including 


Modern Education. 
57 honours or distinctions, 
Large playing-tiel Id. 


C ose to Sea and Downs. 
tio Ba 185 public certificates, 
Cambridge Hig sher Local, Good home tra raining. 


WY W OOD, CAMBERLEY, 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS in Pine Pine and Heather District. 


house ; 15 acres of land ; climate revo " iateaae for delicate girls. 

205 girls received,— Address, Miss 8S. CARR. 

I RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
PLES. Miss EDITH GAMBLE, 

receives a limited number of Pupils. Languages a speci 





feature. Music, Art, 





ée.-Apply for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Lind se 2, Dresden, or to 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven St. St trand. Miss Gamble is now in E ngland, 
AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 


\ ADAME 
B AGENCY. Est. 1880. 189 & 141 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visinng GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, R¢pctitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced tor British 
Isles and Abroad, Schools and Educational Homes recomm( nded. 


‘purioy ‘IN FRANCE. —M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 

of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private Louse for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their stucic 
abroad. Hig ¥4 references in England. —Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


S* CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 

BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Bracing air; healthy climate; large 4 
tor gymnasium ; Medical Gymuastic Mistress; three acres of garden ; playing 

Geld ; meen attention to Languages and Music ; School examined Oxford and 
Cambridge Board.—Principals; Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College), 





ther information write to the FREE | INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 | 


Special Coac thing 


SUSSEX. | 


; arrangements tor 
| students; hockey tield on sea! 


| 


} 


ee 


P on, 
intending | 


CH ELTENHAM 


| tenable for three years, a ly be VACANT. C: 


{ ELS TED S C HOO lL. 


~ SIX HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS in reduction of fees are AVAIL- 
ABLE for the NEXT TERM BEGINNING TUESDAY, September 23rd. 
For p articulars, apply the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Felst ed, Essex. 


BERK KHAMSTED. SCHOOL, — HERTS. 


NEXT TERM r SEPT EMBER 25th. 
Ariny, Navy. Science Side Preparatory Department. 
Apply »HE AD-M ASTER, 


LADIES 
~The PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, vulue 


University, 


Co OLLEGE. 
abont £28 per annum and 
indidates must be between 


1 13 and 19 years of age and daughters of Army Officers.—For further particulars, 


21 Sciences, comprising a | 
i of Law, | 


| AU /TUMN TERM BE GINS SEPTEMB ER 25th. 
H 


| 
j 
} 
| 
| 
| 


' Excellent situation, healthy locality ; 


$ pri izes; | 


’ 


| 


| 
| 
j 


' 


| eyel s, hockey, & Je 
| = a“ 


bit ARROGATE 


Large modern | 
Ouly about | 


| 


assisted by Fraulein PRETZSCH, | 
| Recommended by Rev. Jobn Clittord, D.D. 


| 
| 


apply ly to the SECRETARY. 
UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., sal Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Misi resses and Visiting Professors. Firs 
class education on modern lines; prepa: ation for the Universities. Vacations 
premises on the sea-front ; large pli iying-tield, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, Kc. 








IX EXHIBITIONS of £50 each for BOYS under 11 at 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
EXAMINATION AUGUST Ist. 





For particulars apply to PRINCIPALS, | Brockhurst, Church Stretton. 
(PHE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE. —Head- Master, 








Rev. GEORGE Mc NE ILE, M.A, late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
standing in its own «rounds, with large 
tield attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
| Liverpool, the Lord Bishop. of Durham, and others. 


‘Conway.’ 





A HOME SCHOOL, MAYF IELD, OLD “SOUTHGATE 
MIDDLESEX. 


Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Mis: ss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 


iT DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Te LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 














St. Felix Se hool, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air ve ‘acing from downs and sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Ci >U ne ipals < 3ediord and Holloway Colleges, &c. 





pus, “MA ARIA GREY TR AIN NING COLLEGE for 
. WOMEN TEACHERS Offers a F ull Course of Professional Training to 
La:iies who Desire to become Teachers in Secoudary Schools or in Kindergartens. 
—For all particulars as to qui ilitications for Ent ince, Terms, Scholarships, 
Hall of Residence, &., apply to the Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, at the 
( olles ge, Salusbur; 'y Row d, Broude asb UY, London, N.W. 


re C AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for W OMEN 
Z TEACHERS.—Priucipal, Miss M. PONNETT, B.A.(Loudon)—A residential 
le; roviding u year’s professional tra ming tor dary teachers. The 
course includes prepa tion for the Cambrid lee Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice), and for the Teach rs’ Diploma of the Lou lon University. ‘The students 
atte nd the Cambridge Un iversity Lectures on Tcaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and vis) . Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
‘aching Science, La smnatics, ul other subjects in various 
pio in Cambridge. tin January und in September. 
| Fall particulars us to qua sion, Scholarsh ps, und Bursaries 
rouy be obtained on applicat tothe PRIN( [PAL,Wollas ton ito ad Ci smbridse, 


(Eg 












Ce 










ENTRANCE sc HOLAR. 





SHIPS of & h (four open). Examination JULY Ist.— Apply, 
the LURSAR. 
VASTBOURNE.— LANGLAND COLLEGE, H: ART- 
q FIELD SQUARE.—Sel | for Daughters of Gentlemen. Vrincinpal, 
Miss Pe EK. VINTE hk, Se. ton Col } Large gymnasium, ridig, 





LADIES COLLEGE, 
*ARK, HARROGATE. 
Director S AV I RY. M.A. (Oxon). 
Mistress Mi s M. E. JONES, B.A. (B.U.L1) 
ty inspection; good hockey tield, cricket, &-,—- 





WEST gg I 
3. M 





Hea 
Large resident stati; Universi 

| Prospectus on app lication. 
\V INTERSDORF, 
PORT.—SCHOOL for 
Misses SIMON, Stat? ot i 
pupils prepared tor Oxiord 
young cit 











BIRKDALE PARK, 
GIRLS. Established ix 
lalitied Mistresses und 
i other Public 1 
teuchers’ course ior advanced mus 
ut; riding, boating, tenuis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the: PRING rt 
PALS. NE XT ° TE RM ( COM ME NC ES S FRIDAY, Septe mber 19th. 


so UTH- 
Is 













eae on r ’ ral ; 7 “a om 
sURREY. 'T' H E ¢ Ok LL & €. Be 
| 


RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809, sen and Senior Schools. 
and Views, add 
The HE "AD- M ASTER, C latham House, - Rams: gat 
‘f (‘TRAMONGATE SCHOOLS KENDAL, WEST- 
hb) MORELAND, -- Established 1695 by the Society of Friends. For Sonsan‘l 
Duughters of Gentlemen. Separate Ho Resident Gyiuvastie Instructors, 
tev. KR. ILC ampbe li, B.A.; Rev. AM. 
W. SESSIONS, B.se. Loud. » Principat ; 


for GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. 
Great attention paid io Music and Modern 
Outdoor Games. Health 


Prospectus 





Fairbairn, D.D. Te rms from 60 Guns. 


‘R ICHMOND SCHOOL 


Education on best modern lines 
Languages. Resident Medical Gymn astic Mistress, 
re cord exce} ptional. 


JEMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE 

inouth), HANTS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 14. 
| He althy climate near the sea, and large cricket-tield of five acres. Special 
terms are oftered for sons of oificers and clergymen.—Further particulars from 


(near Bourne- 


| G. MEAKIN, B.A, (Cantab.), Head- Master. 


| 


Fe 


DVI CE as to CHO: ICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridse 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiau 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
anager, R, J, BEEVOB, M.A.,22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
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Sa 
CHOOL for BOYS uf NEUROTIC TENDENCIES SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, S 
And OTHERS who are UNFIT for ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. ‘SALE by TENDER of £80,000 THREE PER CENT. PERPET 
ww DEBENTURE STOCK. Minimum Price, £91 per cen, UAL il 
Numbers limited so that each boy may have individual attention. TOTICE is hereby giv en, that it is the ielenis of th pe 
Situated in uw healthy district on chalk soil and within easy reach of London. BL Directors of this ¢ ompany to SELL by TENDER £80,000 THRES AC 
Head-Master has had large experience and success with boys of this class. PER CENT. a pq niet a DEBENTU = ‘K, = accordance With exh 
ide ra ines ces ichiyv alifi and ex jence: . provisions ot the sou e ropout un Gus Acts, and 13 w 
hg egg ian Pecsecme fe 0) gay and experienced doctor ou the Particulars of sume, with form of tender, ean be obtained at this Office, a | 
ee ieee ones . application to the undersigned, and tenders must be sent in on or before Tye 
‘Testimonials and references from the heads of 7 ies Schools, parents of | day, the sth day of August next. ues. 
pupils (past and present), and the medical profes The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no tender Will be 
accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £91 money foreach £10) Debenty 
For vacancies, write— Stock. ure 
“BOX SiS,’ Willing’s Advt. Offices, By order, +1 
125 Strand, W.C. FRANK BUSH, p 
7 DiI NBURGH AC AD) BM XY. Offices, 709 Old Kent Road, London, §.E., 10th July, 1902. Secretary, A 
4 —_——. ee ——_——_... 
Rector-REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln ‘ieee SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION of 
College, Oxford. ) CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, Th 


The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, Ist October. Mr. C. E.W. 
MACPHERSON. C.A., Clerk and Treasurer. 6 North St. David Street, 

dinburgh, is receiving enrolments, and will send Prospectuses, Eurolments 
tor the Boarding r-Houses are being m: with Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Inverleith; and Mr. A. DRUITT, “Jeli ffrey House, Inverleith, who will also 
send Boar’ ling-House Prospectuses 


(yet PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. LTD. 


BOARDING HOUSES 








in connection with the 








CLAPHAM UIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress--Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
Prospectuses and further pa ric ulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY 





of the 1, orfrom the Head of each House :— 
Miss DINGWALL, rkhall Rise, Clapham, S.W. 
Mrs, JAMES, Methven, South Side, Cl ipham Common. 
Mrs. FREDERIC WOODHOU SE, 8. James, 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common. 
DEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, Ww. 
Privcipal—-Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
The SESSION 1002-3 will OVEN on THURSDAY, October 2nd, 
‘The College provides instruction for students preparing for the University of 
London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine ; also instruction 





i subjects of General E tueation. 
There is a Training Departinent for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, and au 
Art School. 
= pa can reside in the College 
Fall particule rs on applic ution to the PRINCIPAL. 


UEEN’S ,OLLEGE (POR 
ous 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Founded 1848, 
Visitor—The Right Rev. LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Prineipal—The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, M.A., C.B. 

TWO PROFESSORS SCHOLARSHIPS will be "AW arded at the Entrance 
7 aria September 29th and 30th, 1902, Candidates must be between 14 
and 


LADIES), 


16. 
The ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP is also Open to Competition to Pupils under 
18, —For particulars, apply to Miss ¢ ROUDACE.,. Lady Resident. 


ENDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


TWO MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS (violin £8, piano £70) are OFFERED 
for COMPETITION. 
Particulars from the SECRET ARY, Hendon Hall, Midk less x. 








x (FP K Ww R I Aly I N G 
ALL KINDS of COPYING quickly and carefully executed in best style. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from many literary 





mi, S.W, 





persons. (Established 1893,)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balhu 
$ tee INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 


varticulars. Schools ulso recommended. MEDICAL, &ve., ASSOCIATION, 
y td., 22 Craven Street, Northuinberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 


“Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





LONDON 
















ST. JAMES’ Ss SQUARE, Ss. Ww. T Advertisements at the lowest possible 
Patvou—WIS MAJESTY THE KING. rsident-—Sir LESLIE STEPHENS, K.t | oe Special terms to Insiitutivus, Publishers, 
~P The Right Hon. ° RAL FOUR, MP. autacturers, &c., en applicatiou 
The Rig cht Ho ym. Ww. BE. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C L.: HERBERT SP ENC Es ee a Se —= 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVELURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROS CREB W.G. ; r 
ht Hon, Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. | JOSEPH GILLOTT’S - 
Comimatlee—Rev. Canon Aiuver, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney 
Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikic, FURS., Sir + Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LU.D., Mrs. J. oy d Tw! 
Green, Frederic Harmsou, Exq., Rev. W. Hunt. M.A., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B., STEEL I EN NP 
K.C.M.G., Siduey Lee, < Vos. Lilly, Esq., Sidney Ji Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., C.B., Sir F. a RIS, 1878 
Pollock, Burt., Rev. J. Hite, D.D., S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. K. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D-D. Six | GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 
Spencer W: ulpole , AG Ae ‘ "A W. Ward, Esq ‘ Litt.D, : oy 
‘the Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in ESTABLISHED 1901. 
various Languages. Subser ption, £3 a year; Life Membership. acccrding to age. Fifteen IRKBECK BANK, 


Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. 
be had. 


ISS, 


Patroxs—THEIR MAJESTIES T THE KING AND QUEEN, 





The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly 


Complainunts not bound to attend court, and their names kept abs: siete 
tidential when letters are marked ‘ Private.” . 
ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS. NOT BEING ACTED ON, ARE PUT 


NTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
JOHN COLAM, secretary 
5 Jermyn Stre et, St. - Fames's, London. is 
ATURE STUDY EXHIBITION 
D BOTANIC GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. JULY 23rd ns 
AUGUSY Sth inclusive. Open daily from 10 a.m. to7 pm. 
Conferences on July 24th, 25th, 9th, 3lst, and Aug ba Ist. Admissic 


except on We Inesday S, 2s. 6d. sup tod pan. Se ason tie kets ds. 

p: ATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TU" TORS, - 1902, 
~An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 

Views of the ae Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 

Is. 6d.—J. and J, PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 


ceyuirements be given, w selection of Prospectuses of gvod class schools will bg 
nt free ot chars re 

—————_———.. 

i OOKS W AN TE D, 25s). EACH OFFERED. se ttiseer’s 
Drive Through Lugluud, 1885; Jesses Richard III., 

Lock. 1714; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837 ; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; 
Ist edit., IS85; Hundtey Cross, 1854; out-of print books supplied ; ts. 
Ca loge ues free.—HOLLAND'S GREAT BOOK COMPANY, Birmins gham, 





m 





ti 
0 


on Is, 








sez 








3OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—All Sporting an and 
Alpine Books; first editions of Meredith, Stevenson, FitzGerald, Ais. 
worth, &e. ; books with Coloured Illustrations ; Autograph Presentation copies 
of famous Authors, &c. Books purchased to any amount for cash ; before dig. 
posiug elsewhere write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BLRMI INGHAM, 


| eeetion IAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 











HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
INVESEED TUNIS. ccccsscesisnscieccevene. £43,000,000 
YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LWANS cranted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSLONARY INTEREST 





\ 


LIBRARY, 


Reading-rovm open from Ten 


CG! T HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL. D.. Secretary and Librarian. 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Laneaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,00u, 


L ACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. — UNION 
COC KROACH PASTE, au unfailing remedy, founded on the exteu- 

tive experience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.2.8., Curator, Sheffield Museums 
who eleared one rue of these pests from Shetleld Workhouse. Guaranteed to ey: 
terminute them completely. Recommended by all ladies’ papers & cookery books, 
Tins 1,3, 2.3, 4,6, post-free HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Shetiield, 


R. ANDERSON & co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 

















SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


royal $vo, may still 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


91°9/ OL a 
2 £0 “2 10 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROF isi Manager. 


repayable on demand. 








TPSTAIRS and DOWN N STAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 





_Catalogues Ppost-free. 


ee 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout end Indigestion, 


188 STRAND. 


> Solution. 
Yor es of the Stoisach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


Safest Aperient for 
Dehcate Constitutious, 
Lates, Children, and Infants. 


The COUNCIL of the Mt'l RUPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION tor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) trom the Cornhil/ Mayazme, post-tree, 
ou receipt of two sti DPS, OF 1D quantities at the rate 
ot 10s. per 100, on ap pheation to the SECRETARY, 
Centra! Otfice, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.‘ 
to whom Subscriptions aud Donanous toward the 
Funds of the Associatiou should be seut.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE#, anu CO,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, SW. 
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SMOKING MIXTURES. 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
i, Sample Ti» INDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- 2. | 
0S 


ination of the very highest class Tobaccos, the result of exheustiye 





A comb at vy 2 skilled tobacec blender. Extremely cool smoking, delig 

fu pret tal a repo a peculiar and most fascinating flavour aud aroma. | 

i NDIAN FAK FAK is absolutely different from any other Tobaceo, and adds an | 
na ent: irs new pleasure to the enjoyment cf pipe-smoking. | 


i-lb. Sample Tin, 


per 9/ = Ib. WASSAIL post-free, 26 


An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma. 


ytb. sample Tins TE CHAIRMAN ver 7 4 i. 


post-free 2 
A vraliclons se mixture of carefully chosen Tubaecos ; delightfully cool. 


sme f BOARDMANS v= 7/4 0 | 


st-fre 
” Recommended io eminent 


The sdest T See ‘o made, light and delicate. 


physicians. 





R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 
4; MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Cheques and P.0.'s eve ssc Manchester ond Liverpool District Bank, 
(Illustrated Booklet and Price List } post- -tree for id. stamp.) 


WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 


dit Dry Varieties. Because superior to other Brands, have this 

_ Lage ted by the Directors of the Midland Railway for all their 

Hotel «, Restaurants, and Dining Trains Because absolutely free of adultera- 

premade nded by medical authoi ities as certain cure for Gout, Rheumatisin, 
Obesity. Ana lyses professionally signed for every variety. 


Apply for medical testimonials and bo« klet free. 


WHITEWAY and CO., Nias le, Devon. 
mndon Branch: 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. | 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (fer weekly exchanges of Books at the | 
Tlouses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


22 Albert Embaukment, S.W. 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SU BSCRIPTION 
and thu: of carriage. 


s of Book 





lessen the cost 





Prospectuses and Monthly L's i: Gheatia 
SALE DEPARTMENT. 

A Special List of Classified Works by Siundard 

and Modern Authors, 

In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS. suitable for SCHOOL PRIZEs, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS. 

All Lists Gratis and Post-free 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET: 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Stree 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN ‘AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


SNERAL NTs for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
ue: in n INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Mouthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGU 








, E.C., LONDON. 


Specimen number post-free, 
ED& ARRANGED 


1 e] 


graphie Address: 


140 STRAND, W. C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Rooks Ww ANTE D, Sn. EACH ech ED.— 
1 well's Taxes, £ vols., ISSS: Curzon'’s Persia, 2 vols 2: Tem D's 





1, lirst venues Is50: Georve Meredith s Poens, ere Hewlett's . 
Karthwork ont of 'T usci my, 1895; Montaigue’s Essays, Tuder Trius, 3 vols 
Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, I874; Symonds’s Italian Literature, 

, VOR, ISSL; Syimonds’s Ls says, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's Foxhunting, Ls26 
Hi ssey Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, ! 
i7;¢ Collyn’ s Wild Red De er, — Hea ‘sperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1571; Jackson's 
old Paris, 2 vols., 18 >; Jackson French Court, 2 vols.. ISSL:; Jesse's j 
Ric ‘hard ILL, 1862 ig kshire Hunt, : Stevenson's New Arabian Nights 
vuls., tirst edition, 1882; Singer's Bhakeane are, 10 vols., 1826; Poems, Chiefly | 
Hyvieal, 1830; Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and ’ 
WANTE D. By far the largest and most valuable steck in Birmingham. 

Stati wants. BAKERS GREAT BOOKSHOPS 
1h and 16 JOHN Bi tIGHT STRE E‘ t, BIRMINGH AM. 


NOLL ECTORS OF 











FINE BOOKS. PICTURES, &e., | 
LY are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS STOCK, 
which includes maz ’ tine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures | 

by known old and n “n artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or w rite to 
= i [ONE L isAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 













E oe ees. ~ N D E L Vv E Y Y, 
A Le SRS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCR 5 Fay AND | 
PINTS. Spring Catalogue of Rare * ks and MSS. (No. 2) No v Read Jy. | 
Price Sixpence. Libraries Purchased. aluatious Made. 
“9 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 
MAINDERS. JUST 


scount Bo okselle 2r; 





\ AY C ATALOGU E OF NEW RE 
ve ISSUED. H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder wad Di 
© pleased to send, post-free, his new Cutal 

collection of books, to suit a! tastes, in 


Wigmore Street, W. 













| not fail to make use of ** The 


ere hung, 


Boowmen, Lonpos. Codes: Usicovs and ABC. | - 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
EsTaBLISHED 1302, 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 





Photographs, of Sir Thomas Wardle’s Fish-Retrieving Dog. 


| 
| The Current Issue Contains an Interesting Account, Illustrated by 
| 


A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 


| one exception) devoted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 


and Sportsmen, is a recognised organ of Land, Sporting, and 
Agricultural Matters. It ‘contains Articles by well-known expert 
writers on— 


HUNTING GOLF 

TURF CRICKET 
STEEPLECHASING | MOTORING 

STUD ROADS AND THEIR USES 
POLO NATURAL HISTORY 
COURSING COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS 
SHOOTING SERVICE NOTES 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION | LIBRARY 

AGRICULTURE H KENNEL 

FISHING COACHING, &c., &e. 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the Animals’ ‘‘ Who's 
Who,” with Illustrations on Plate Paper 
of Distinguished Animals. 


isers who wish to reach the Country House classes should 
County Gentleman.” 


Advert 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION. 
Lditorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices — 
8 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Telephone No. 2878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—‘* Whipstocks, London.’ 


SCUD 


THE STORY OF A FEUD. 
By ERNEST G. HENHAM. 


Price 6s. 





From the Spectator, June 21lst.—*‘ The book is infinitely better than its title, 
which gives no idea of the charm of its open-air adventures by flood and field. 
_Perhaps the real charm lies in the heroine Wapiti....... The awful fate of the 

au Saul and the story of his tracking by armies of ants is hardly an exaggera- 
according to Miss Kingsley’s dire accounts of the driver ants in West 
rica....... The characters iv this book are not pegs on which alia adventures 
but men and a woman who act from reasoned motives, Good 
novels are sufficiently rare for the overloching of this specimen to be most 


cindoetemnte.” 


Publi- san by Seni THOMAS BUR se IGH, 376 Strand, W.C. 


READING- CAS SES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. By post 2s. 3d. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols, 





Is. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 


Mu ¥ he 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


THE 


“Allenburys” Foods, 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in provi 


had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





— suited 





to the changing digestive powers of t ing, 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No. 2. -Malted Food No. 3 
Jsom birth to 5 months, From 3 to 6 months. Fro r S months and upwards. 





Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. - 
Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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TIBERIUS THE TYRANT, ©- 8) MELDRUW’s 


BY NEW NOVEL 
J. C. TARVER. ! 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


‘‘Neither the book nor the author supplies what | THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE 


one would expect. Instead of proving that Tiberius | 

was a tyrant, the one is a direct vindication of the | ‘THE CONQUEST OF CHARLO 
Emperor from that charge, and the other, hitherto ; TTE 
known to us as an able and independent critic of 
modern education, suddenly comes before us as an 
aceomplished historical seholar......It is, indeed, seldom 
that we have found a more agrcerble, a more 
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